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I. 


At the present moment, when, as it were, the prophetic high- 
way to the East is being perfected, and the Red Sea route is acquir- 
ing anew and absorbing interest, the following narrative of a voyage 
from the Gate of Tears to the Flowery Land, may, perhaps, be 
found acceptable. 

In a direction so full of interest, it is scarcely too much to say 
that previous writers cannot have exhausted the subject, and even 
in the most comprehensive records of such a voyage, there must 
be neglected waifs and strays, suggestive in the byways of 
thought that, more or less, add their quota to the sum of general 
knowledge. 

Here itineraries are not alone sufficient. Murray and Brad- 
shaw undoubtedly give the conspicuous landmarks of histor 
and topography, and supply the traveller with all statistical desi- 
derata, but “in the midands of counsellors there is wisdom,” 
although each may not claim for himself any special merit, 
and therefore, even from those who speak without authority, we 
may glean some addition to our store of knowledge. 

t was a starlight night that ushered in the year 186—. We 
were then steaming between Aden and Ceylon, and to add to the 
interest of the occasion—for at sea there is nothing too trivial 
wherewith to break the prevailing monotony—the Tasks moon, 
like a red watchful eye prying into the eecrets of night, slowly 
raised its full orb above the misty horizon, and revealed the 
shadowy outline of one of the Maldive Islands, which we were 

en passing. 

On the 3rd the weather changed. A strong wind arose, and 
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brought with it torrents of rain, which obliged us to endure the 
heat of those latitudes with closed ports, and with the rain soaki 
through the decks on to our sleeping-berths below, while the 
Lascars, sprawling about the steerage, made their proximity un- 
pleasantly evident. | 

About dawn the following morning, we arrived at Point de 
Galle. Its charming islets and surf-beaten bay, fringed with 
cool-looking colonnades of cocoa-nut palms, that form vistas, 
and mysteriously interrupted prospects, were pleasant to the eye, 
On one of these picturesque islets—a mere rock opposite the 
promontory on which stands the lofty lighthouse—there is 4 
full-grown isolated palm, the loneliness of which is very striking, 
and as the sea-breeze sweeps past, it seems like the nymph of 
classic fable, rooted to the spot, and tossing its green fronds 
as in terror of the eager surf that gathers around to embrace 
it. In consequence of the earliness of the hour, there being no 
other shore-boats available, we were obliged io take one of the 
quaint, spider-like Cingaiese craft, with its peculiar outrigger, 
and passing under the damp, fern-clad bastion of the old Dutch 
fort, we reached the landing-stage. Springing ashore, we found 
ourselves amongst a group of natives, attired picturesquely, who 
offered their services to show us the best hotels, and also to provide 
us with ebony walking-sticks. Opposite the landing-place is a 
Dutch gateway, bearing the date “1668,” and further on is the 
governor's residence (now occupied by a commandant), of the 
same origin and probably date, with the device sculptured over 
the entrance of a sturdy chanticleer evidently on the point of 
stoutly “strutting his dames before.” The first comparisons I 
instituted were with the climate and scenery of the West India 
Islands, and I scarcely hesitated to give the latter the preference 
for coolness, scenic effect, and diversity, as well as even luxuriance 
of vegetation. This was, however, perhaps a premature judg- 
ment, and yet I was by no means disappointed with the scene 
before me, and to say that it was not equal to those found amongst 
the Occidental sisterhood is scarcely any disparagement. We 
found it was no easy matter to bestow our patronage where there 
were so many claimants in the shape of hotel and boarding-house- 
keepers; 8 | these emissaries, as we proceeded on our way, in- 
creased in number, and each had “a card.” Some of. these latter 
were, however, scarcely presentable in consequence of the outré 
and fantastical, not to say indecorous names given on them to the 
American beverages to be “had on the premises.” Jn the end, 
we fixed on the Old Mansion House, perhaps because the pro 
prietor’s solicitations-were not so importunate, and partly because 
there was something substantial and civic in the name of the 
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establishment. We were not disappointed in our choice, for we 
found the situation convenient and the apartments lofty, a desi- 
deratum in a warm climate. The furniture was new and hand- 
some, but the luxurious arm-chairs especially recommended them- 
selves to us, and accordingly we each appropriated one, and were 
just about to make arrangements for the day, when we heard a 
steady tramp and the martial jingle of spurs, followed by the 
apparition of a tall, upright stranger, with a very full chest, and 
although he must have been considerably past his prime) a brow 
still clustered with the most erotic and juvenescent yellow curls, 
He paced steadily into the room, cast a sharp glance of scrutiny 
around, and paused to take breath. 

“ Who can he be?” said I, to one of my companions. 

“ A sphinx,” was the reply, and so we knew him thenceforth 
by that mystic name only. 

He was soon followed by other idlers, who came in and went 
out in the same mysterious manner, while some few ventured to 
join our party, and then it was that we discovered that the pro- 
tection of local interests was intrusted to these strange visitants 
from the garrison. 

“Remember me to Brown, at Hong-Kong, if you should meet 
him there,” said one of these gentlemen, “for he was an awful 
friend of mine.” 

As it was still early in the morning, I[ ordered some appos (or 
hoppers, as they are called by Europeans), to be prepared for me. 


These light, crumpet-like cakes can only be properly made in the 


cool of the morning, as the principal ingredient—the juice of the 
cocoa-nut—would turn sour at a later period of the day. The 
preparation of this kind of bread is highly ingenious—indeed, 
almost scientific, and the slightest error or want of skill in 
handling the materials would be sure to result in a failure. I 
know of nothing pleasanter, with a cup of good coffee or tea 
before breakfast, than a fresh, slightly browned milky appo; it 
is to the natives of the Malabar coast and of Ceylon what the 
chupatty is to the Bengalee (but how infinitely its superior !), but 
have never seen it beyond those localities, save where there have 
been Madras and Cingalese servants, and of a necessity the cocoa- 
nut-tree. Breakfast was really tempting after the unsavoury 
dishes of liver and bacon, and fried eggs, which one is accustomed 
at eight A.M. to encounter on board ship. The snowy table-cloth, 
the cool punkah, noiseless servants, dishes admirably suited for 
the morning repast, and the table set off by gay bouquets of 
oleanders, roses, the hibiscus, and other tropical flowers, were 
really soothing, while unexceptionable, not desiccated milk, and 
delicately-flavoured curry, completed our satisfaction. 
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During the day our verandah was filled with Moormen ang 
effeminate-looking Cingalese hawkers, whose wares consisted of 
precious stones—the sapphire, the opal, the ruby, carbuncle, and 
cat’s-eye, &c., curiously-made tortoise-shell and horn bracelets, 
some. ofthe usual colours, others almost to be mistaken for amber, 
ingenious ebony boxes adorned with porcupine quills and ivory, 
straw baskets, and ebony and cinnamon sticks. There is 
general outcry against the honesty of these jewellers, but so far 
as I was capable of forming an opinion, foolish purchases only 
were made where the most ordinary precautions against deception 
were disregarded. For a mere trifle, 1 saw gems bought for a 
fifth of the sum which, as I afterwards understood, they realised 
in England. Over-cautiousness, when combined with ignorance, 
is often as great a bar to one’s interests, in transactions of this 
nature, as the reverse. Amongst these hawkers were some Cin- 
galese girls, whose pretty needlework, and imitations of our cele- 
brated laces, called forth the admiration of the ladies present. 

There appeared to be a remarkable listlessness in the daily 
routine of the visitors—I mean, rather, the resident boarders at 
these hotels—a cigar or cheroot, a cup of cold tea, or something 
stronger, a chat with the lace girls, and a general overhauling of 
all the jewellers’ packs without any definite idea of purchasing, 
and thereby taxing their patience to the utmost, poor fellows! a 
ride in the evening, or a little quiet boating, and then the day is 
“rounded with a sleep.” But, indeed, the same may as truly be 
said of most colonies—one-half of the population is wasting while 
the other is accumulating—and we may see the same principle in 
operation all the world over, although its phases are various. Of 
the latter class—and [ by no means give it unqualified praise— 
was the proprietor of one of the hotels, and one of the busiest of 
the busy. His goodly presence, attired in spotless white, was 
everywhere and at all hours visible. On the deck of the newly- 
arrived steamer, or in the billiard-room, one could not fail to 
remark the bushy black beard and somewhat Jewish features of 
“Archimage,” whose restless eye was but slightly concealed by 
the monotony of his large neutral goggles; his voice was mellow 
and confidential; his cobblers and ao a irresistible. 

At another hotel, kept by a lady with a most aristocratic sur- 
name, and who presided in person at her own table d’héte, we 
found a different style of things, a greater air of economy and 
domestic comfort, with less ventilation and more limited attend- 
ance. Here we discovered that clergymen, including missionaries, 
generally took up their abode on account of the supposed advan- 
tages of greater- quietness with more moderate charges. We 
found, however, by a comparison of our bills, that what with 
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extras and other circumstances, these economical houses are in 
the end no better than their neighbours. There was an old 
African about our hotel, a regular Othello, whose occupation, 
whatever it may have been, was absolutely gone. I asked 
him about his own country, which he informed me was Mozam- 
bique. 

t Are you going back?’ I asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because me pensioner, an’ no got ’nough to pay passage.” 

«Then you would like to return to Mozambique?” 

His large bead-like eyes filled with tears, and he turned away 
his head. There is something quite indescribable in the exhibition 
of sentimental emotion in an old negro. 


II. 


At Galle we changed our steamer, and re-embarked in a smaller 
one, which was laden with a cargo of opium for the China market. 
It was odd enough to see the passengers nodding off to sleep or 
dozing listlessly about the deck, overpowered by the fumes of the 
drug, while sallow, drowsy stewards sauntered about the saloon and 
pantries. We had also missionaries on board. I say “also” in 
connexion with the cargo, to show how careful we are to supply 

as 
with the poison. 

On leaving the harbour, we consigned to the deep the body of 
a pretty little girl who had died the day before. She was on her 
way to see her father for the first time, having been born after his 
departure from England. I have always looked with pity on 
these lambs at that tender age, led, as it were, to the slaughter by 
being sent abroad to gratify the vanity or misdirected affection of 
an inconsiderate parent. 

January 7.—Threatening weather, with heavy squalls, accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, so that, between the fumes of the 
cargo below and the torrents of rain on deck, our time did not pass 
in the most enviable manner. Some of the passengers were quietly 
amusing themselves at the expense of a taciturn Frenchman re- 
markable for his gastronomic powers. He had taken glass after 
glass of wine with them, still preserving a stoical indifference of 
expression, when he chanced to overhear a whisper affecting the 
strength of his head ; on which, placing his hand with gravity on 
the Capen region, he looked the detractor steadily in the face, 
simply observing, “ Solidité, mon ami, solidité.” 
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January 9.—A certain degree of taciturnity prevails on board as 
we approach the confines of another political sphere; the spirit no 
doubt is troubled at the severance of ties the most endearing. The 
argumentative fortune-hunter who came on board charged with q 
thousand curious facts from “ Things Worth Knowing,” &c., will 
soon have to carry his knowledge into practice, and to forego 
abstract discussions amongst his new fellow-workers. 

January 10.—Early in the morning we passed the high oblong 
island of Pulo Rondo, which is one dense mass of verdure of an 
uniform height and tint. Near it are found four remarkable rocks 
like the sharp peaks of submerged mountains, and amongst them 
is a fifth, which in form resembles the first island. Beyond Pulo 
Rondo is the high land of Northern Sumatra, with its cloud. 
capped peaks. 

January 11.—We passed, leaving south, a barren rock, called 
Pulo Piera, and another to the north-east; they were respectively 
about fifteen and twenty-five miles off. A passenger invited me 
to sketch them. As well might he have asked me to sketch two 
salt-cellars on a bare table. It is quite surprising how little artistic . 
perception there is in the world, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
illustrated papers to instruct the general public. Towards sunset 
we sighted on the lee-bow the wooded heights of Penang, or 
Prince of Wales’s Island. The approach to this island is very 
picturesque, and reminds one of St. Lucia, with its fine forests, 
mountains, and somewhat savage aspect. We slowly rounded the 
harbour point at sunset, and in doing so passed close by the first 
Chinese junk which we had seen. 

The night came on with its usual suddenness in these latitudes, 
and then the water around us became like a sea of pale flashing 
fires from its excessive phosphorescence. The boats putting off 
from the shore seemed to move like comets through the darkness 
with their fiery tracks behind; each oar became a flaming blade, 
and the ripples of the tide were fringed with silvery coruscations 
of light. Occasionally a fish would be observed to leap fantasti- 
cally from his native element, and having performed a wild 
somersault, plunge all glittering again into his sparkling ele 
ment. 

Presently the boats came alongside, and half a dozen of us 
jumped in and soon reached Georgetown, where we procured 4 
guide, and followed him through the dark streets, which seemed 
to consist for the most part of well-built, two-storied Chinese 
houses, the upper story having a closed and projecting balcony of 
carved wood or lattice, like those of Cairo, although quite distinct 
in detail. The doors of most of these houses being open, we could 
see within quaintly painted paper lanterns burning above and 
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around what might either be altars or sideboards, with sundry 
vessels arranged on them, and at the back the portraits in brilliant 
colours of some Chinese worthy or divinity. Several of the stalls 
being still open, we purchased fruit, with much difficulty procured 
tea and fresh milk at the hotel (where it was expected we would 
have preferred “ cocktail” or iced lizard), possessed ourselves of a 
magnificent bouquet of pink roses and Cape jasmin, and then made 
our way on board again as fast as F ryan as we saw but little to 
induce us to remain at the hotel. Next morning the appearance of 
the harbour was very gay with the brightly painted boats and their 
similarly striped red, yellow, white, and black awnings. In one 
of these we went ashore, and found congregated at the landing- 
place a number of well-built and convenient: little palanquin car- 
riages, each drawn by a brown or a piebald hog-maned Acheen 
pony in excellent condition. Into one of these vehicles we stowed 
ourselves, and ordered the coachman to drive on. But drive he 
did not; for seizing the headstall, he set off at full speed beside the 
little animal, and so ran the whole way to the hotel, where break- 
fast was awaiting us—and excellent it was, fully compensating us 
for our ill reception the night before. What is more, the thought- 
ful Madrasee attendant had actually provided appos in abun- 
dance, and well he might, for the cocoa-nut is here in its glory. 
As for fruit, we had abundance of novelties, amongst which I may 
mention the far-famed (perhaps undeservedly so) mangosteen and 
spiny lichi-flavoured ramoostan. The former is a beautiful fruit 


_as one breaks its glossy purple orb and discovers in a russet case 


the snowy-white pulp arranged in liths like an orange. The outer 
red pulp of this fruit is dried and preserved in the skin for the sake 
of its astringent qualities, which are useful in the treatment of 
dysentry. As I had frequently heard of the superlative excellence 
of the mangosteen, I was anxious to have the opinion of my fellow- 
passengers on the subject, and the result, as I had fully expected, 
was that, without an exception, one and all preferred some of our 
own English fruits, the strawberry and pear receiving the majority 
of votes in their favour! It is not improbable that the fame of 
the mangosteen rests on the difficulty of combating its pretensions. 
It has been regarded amongst fruits as Count Fosco’s rank was by 
Sir Percival’s housekeeper, and seems to justify the adage that 
mystery is the parent of error. 
_ Opposite the hotel is the English church, a very ordinary build- 
ing, surrounded by five trees, and standing in a pretty green 
enclosure. , Beyond it, on the shore, is a small fort and flagstaff. 
€ varieties of the human race assembled here are many, but 
a to all, in numbers and to all except the European physi- 
ly, is the Chinese. His full-grown vigorous limbs afford a re- 
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markable contrast to the slender native of Hindostan and the small 
though wiry Malay. His bearing is more independent; while 
the energy and general industry of his race are far superior to 
those of his competitors in these increasing fields of labour, | 
saw a few young Chinese women, whose appearance was ery 

The capital of Penang is laid out much in the style of ay 
Indian cantonment, with broad rectangular roads and equidistant 
bungalows surrounded by gardens, and the bazaar, or native town, 
with its closer houses and narrower streets, hard by. Penang is 
infested by tigers, and I was told that within the past month they 
had carried off from a neighbouring estate about a dozen ponies, 
Apropos, I observed on a Saaol in front of a house in the native 
quarter, “Tiger and dog to be seen within?” The Chinese shop- 
signs are invariably neatly painted, whether in Chinese or in 
English characters. Amongst those in the iatter I frequently 
noticed “Licensed opium shop.” During my stroll through the 
Chinese streets I purchased some cleverly got-up little illustrated 
Chinese works, and likewise some bundles of their gilt-paper 
prayers and the incense sticks, with which they are burned before 
their josses; and yet they laugh at their own superstitious cere- 
monies most heartily, as indeed—arrant sceptics !—they laugh at 
all others. I was surprised to find so much cattle about this 
colony. As for poultry, I never saw finer. The fighting cocks 
were not a few, and they seemed to afford the principal sport of 
the place. 

But we heard of a waterfall some five miles inland, and, al- 
though we had but a few hours to spare, our party determined on 
paying it a visit, and accordingly engaged a carriage for the pur- 
pose. The roads are excellent; on either side, for a long way, we 
passed pleasant bungalows surrounded by fruit trees and flower 
gardens. The dwarf bamboo, the glossy-leafed mangosteen and 
ramoostan (something in foliage resembling a mixture of the 
mango and the rose-apple), the lichi (much in the same style), the 
loquat, tamarind, orange, almond, custard-apple, and bread-fruit, 
each and all were charmingly represented; while amongst the 
more conspicuous flowers, 5 Po and plants, I may name the 
acacia, oleander, plumiera, lagerstroema, Adam’s needle, cactus, 
poincettia, and poinciana; sugar-canes, castor-oil trees, and jatrophas, 
areka, and cocoa-nut palms were everywhere; while ipomeas fes- 
tooned the branches of the trees, and epidendrons furnished them 
with perennial ornaments. Here and there we had glimpses of 
the sea, of a cool blue or green, through vistas of cocoa-nut palms 
or gaps in the richer foliage of exogenous trees. Sometimes 
we would catch the indentations of the coast, coursed over by 
sunbeams; and anon, at the next angle, our view would be 
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confined to the chiaro-oscuro of the inland forest. On ay sag 
deserted police thannah, or station, about five miles from the 
town, the road gbruptly terminated, and we were obliged to leave 
our carriage and pony underneath a large silk-cotton tree, and 
take to a footpath, rugged but beautiful with flowers, through a 
charming grove of nutmeg trees then in full bearing. Nature 
here seemed to be in her greatest vigour; purple-blossomed 
shrubs chastened the intense green of the foliage; the blue 
vervain and crimson mahoe retiring into quieter spots; while the 
still more secluded ferns spread their lace-like leaves in the 
fissures of the glittering granite or red sandstone. The short 

at one’s feet was braided with three varieties, small and deli- 
cate, of the ipomoea—two were buff and one white—and the pro- 
fusion of their frail, beautiful blossoms was surprising, so much 
so, indeed, as to give a character to the scene. The nutmeg 
grove extended about half a mile along the base of a lofty woody 
height, and skirted on the other side wild ravines, almost hidden 
by the density of richly diversified foliage, but across which, 
nevertheless, we occasionally still had sh peeps of the distant 
bay, with the shipping, like midges, settled on its surface. Pre- 
sently we recognised the sound of abundance of water, and at a 
sudden turn to the left we stood before a wild group of granite 
boulders encircling a pool of the clearest water. Whence came, 


_ or whither went, the cascade which fed this basin, or the river 


that carried off its superfluity, we could only surmise from the 
gushing and spattering amongst the leaves, and the quieter 
gurgling sounds that died away in an opposite direction towards 
the plains. A narrow and precipitous path to the right, shaded 
and laced overhead with the Eecahe of graceful trees, carried us, I 
should imagine, about three hundred feet above the pool which 
we had just left, and which was now no longer visible. From a 
beautiful natural platform descended, perpendicularly, with one 
or two slight breaks, perhaps a thousand feet—for it seemed 
quite as much—the noble sheet of water, whose source far 
above was almost lost in that airy distance at which the green 
tree begins to lose its own hue, and to robe itself in that of 
& purer sphere. At the point where we stood the cascade 
plunges into a basin, whence it makes its second leap, through 
a denser growth of forest, into the pool below. On the oppo- 
site side of this reservoir stands an ancient and deserted 
Buddhist temple, whose moss-grown and fern-fringed steps are 
on with the spray of centuries. I have seen many fine water- 

ls, but for certain peculiar beauties this one of Penang stands as 
te unrivalled. Niagara has its vast volumes of water, but its 

eight is not in proportion, and the monotonous character of ite 
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scenery—table-land and fir-forest—detract in some measure from 
its beauty. In the West India Islands one as. pap comes 
across a waterfull, rich in all the accessories of such a scene, but 
height and volume are generally wanting. In the Himalayas, 
although there be height, there 1s not the same richness of v 
tation, nor the lovely prospect of the blue sea, which, frogn the 
upper basin of the Penang Fall, bursts upon the eye over 
tangled forests and ravines that carry the prevailing green into the 
lighter shades of the distant town and coast line, 


And where the valley winded out below, 
The murmuring main was heard, yet scarcely heard to flow. 


If I might be pardoned a somewhat fantastical comparison, I 
should describe this solemn, beautiful, and nobly-sustained water- 
fall as belonging to that class, which might be likened to the 
second of the three great dramatists of ancient Greece. While 
standing in front of the fall, my ear caught familiar sounds close 
at hand. I turned round and perceived two rough-looking fel- 
lows, evidently from some ship in harbour. “Eh, mon, but it 
is fine!” was the remark that had interrupted my _ reveries. 
These visitors in rough pea-coats, with the honest faces and 
bright yellow hair, were followed by three of the dusky Sikh 
troopers of Probyn’s Horse, in their picturesque blue uniforms, 
The latter had touched at Penangreturning from China, on their 
homeward voyage. They were pleasant and intelligent fellow 
all due allowance, of course, being made for difference of race an 
habit. Presently a lad of the neighbourhood joined us; he was 
playing on a singularly primitive flute, faaeil of the leaf of a 

anana twisted; and was followed by another, who had in his 
hand one of those pretty canes known as “ Penang lawyers,” from 
the heads being furnished with many knotty points smoothed off; 
at least this is the most favourable explanation of the name that 
I can think of at present. 

We found the unsettled state of the currency at Penang very 
troublesome, and a means of extortion. Mexican dollars, rupees, 
and English and Dutch money, are in common circulation. In- 
deed, any coin will pass in ordinary transactions, subject to dis 
count of course, and under no circumstances favourable to the 
bird of passage. 

On 5m I observed an addition to our party, in the person of 
a member of the Penang Rifle Volunteer Corps, for even Penang 
has her warlike citizens, who hasten to the aid of their country 


‘with laudable energy. In the present instance, however, there 


were some mistakes to be regretted, amongst which, I may parti- 


cularise the adoption of the peculiar regimental motto of a well- 
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known regiment of the line, ‘Primus in Indis.” In was in vain 
that we attempted to persuade our new friend that in this instance 
the bounds of good taste, if not right, had becn transgressed. 
He was a man not to brook contradiction in any shape, however, and 
pooh-poohing the matter, launched out into a disquisition on politi- 
cal economy, foreign policy, secrets of cabinets, &c., with wonderful 
fluency. He was evidently the oracle of a small community. His 
memory was surprising, and he reproduced as his own whole 
columns of leading articles, which, occasionally, a simile or quota- 
tion recalled at once to the perplexed listener, who, perhaps, was 
beginning to fancy that he must have heard the same remarks 
when in a former state of existence, for the coming word, the 
trite allusion, the happy metaphor, were all mentally anticipated 
by the audience. 

Passing through the innumerable fishing stakes which seem 
almost to run out into mid-channel in these shallow waters, we 
steamed along the coast and through the islands, which latter were, 
in their general features—bold hills and noble forests—not unlike 
those of the Carribean Sea. 

The following evening, about sunset, we passed the town of 
Malacca, with its white houses, and which, by the way, is men- 
tioned by Marco Polo. 


ITT. 


On the 14th of January we arrived at Singapore, where, in its 
pretty anchorage clothed with green islets, we found about sixty 
arge vessels of all nations, besides a few Chinese junks. The 
Chinese are in the habit, I was told, of purchasing American 
schooners, and arming them with, perhaps, half a dozen six- 
pounders. One of those lately sold cost the Chinese purchaser 
thirty-five thousand dollars. Although ostensibly armed against 
pirates, there is a very shrewd suspicion abroad that these clippers 
sometimes acquire their cargoes in a very questionable way. The 
American trade in ordnance is considerable, so much so, indeed, 
that an old or new four or nine-pounder iron gun may be bought 
in the street: of Singapore for from three to six pounds. These 
guns, as may be supposed, are by no means proof against bursting, 
the worst of them being manufactured on economical principles. 

As I was recovering from an attack of Indian cholera, I felt 
unable to go ashore on the evening of our arrival with the other 
but amused myself alone on deck, watching the busy 

hters and sampans sailing and sculled about here, there, and 


everywhere, under the guidance of picturesque Malays or brawny 
ug.-—VOL. CXLIX. NO. DCVIII. L 
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Chinese. In the distance rose an island and promontory in irre 
and wooded outlines in the golden sunset. ‘The shallow bay and 
straggling houses of the town were perhaps the least attractive 
features of the scene. The following morning | hired a boat, 
rounding a point protected by some very inferior fortifications, was 
towed up a narrow creek, crowded with boats of all descriptions, 
On the right was the post-office, a mean-looking building, su. 
rounded by scraggy trees; on the left were merchants’ stores 
and the Oriental portion of the town, the grand square, and the 
bazaars. The population appeared to be of the most heterogeneous 
description, the busy English lording it over the rest, the hard. 
working Chinaman, the slim, clerk-like, fiery-eyed Malay, and 
civil but effeminate-looking Madrassee. Of all these mixed races, 
the English and Chinese are the only two that refuse to identify 
themselves with the soil, and the latter (very few indeed of whom, 
if any, bring their wives), on acquiring a sufficient competence, re 
turn to their native land. Palanquin carriages, drawn by a very 
inferior description of pony, are common here, and in these the sue 
cessful Chinaman, as well as his European rival, smoking his cigar, 
rolls about the streets and roads at all hours. 

At the corners of the bazaars one may see little stalls, presided 
over by well-to-do Chinese, with their artistically plaited tails 
coiled like snakes round their yellowish gourd-like heads. Here 
savoury macaroni, roast duck, vegetables, and glasses of tempting 
sherbets attract the Celestial coolie as he passes by. In thi 
part of the town there are also some inferior eating-houses and 
taverns, kept generally by Milesio-Americans. They are for the 
most part none the cleanest of resorts, and are frequented pri- 
cipally by sailors. The hotels of the wealthier visitors are at the 
opposite end of the town. It is eastward of the Bay of Bengal that we 
begin to me 9 et what the Chinese really are; not certainly the 
caricatures of the popular writers of a past (?) generation, butin 
their numerous and multiplied smaller luxuries, in their love of att, 
in their curiously suggestive intelligence, their perseverance, thei 
independent yet courteous demeanour, and many other striking 
characteristics, one of the great and dominant races of mankind. 
Although their peculiar and antique civilisation may seem grotesque 
to our own notions, there is not only much to be admired in thet 
system, but we have actually borrowed from them some of out 
most powerful engines of civilisation, and yet have scarcely a 
knowledged the obligation. But, what is more, in mechanicdl 
contrivances, and even in some of the principles of ship-building, 
&c.. we should ask America for her confession. That such a me 
should morally predominate east of the Bay of Bengal is not sur 
prising. Physical and even mental vigour is not wanting, whi 
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with temperance, sobriety, and a talent for the science of figures, 
they can boldly enter the field of commerce, and not unsuccessfully, 
with their more warlike European rivals. 

I had left England full of the usual prejudices against the 
Chinese, and expected to find in them an effete race of mere 
stagnant formalists, but my eyes were opened. I perceived the 
true origin of this misrepresentation; but I need not enter into 

rticulars, as my allusion will be sufficiently obvious. 

“ What ridiculous fellows! Only look at their tails!” will 
exclaim some passenger. 

Another cries out: 

“ See that boat like a lobster, with the two claws at the stern, 
and the eyes at the prow to see with.” 

But these critics overlook the stalwart frame, the broad chest, 
the cheerful eye, and the ready hand. Why, had we not tails 
ourselves half a century ago? 

On leaving Singapore, we noticed in the distance several water- 
spouts, were nearly run down by a ship in the dark, and passed 
the Paracel Islands in a heavy swell on the sixth day. One night, 
a cat on board seemed to have gone mad, and woke us all with its 
wild screams like infant demons in distress. On this occasion the 
captain mentioned, as a curious relic of the olden time, that no 
marine policy of insurance is valid unless there be one of these 
animals on board. Is this an instance of grateful forethought on 
the part of the ancient lord mayor of feline notoriety? Patronage 
is not always so unexceptionably bestowed. 

The variety of passengers with whom one comes in contact 
during a voyage to China, might be made an opportunity of ac- 
quiring a good deal of practical wisdom; but then there is no 
time, and the wriggling of these lightly-built steamers is such, 
that one is more inclined to be considering his own individual 
situation than observing his tremulous neighbonr. 

On leaving Ceylon, whatever the cause may be, there seems to 
bea deterioration in the class of passengers. Their habits and con- 
versation are not equal to those who have left us for India. I have 
often seen them in fits of laughter when any well-known fact 
above the ordinary sphere of money-grubbing happened to be 
mentioned. For example, an agent, and in other respects a very 
good honest fellow, thought that we were chaffing him when 
some one~casually alluded to the power of gravity on pro- 
jectiles. He boldly scouted the principle altogether, and argued 
80 vigorously against its existence, that in defence of the great 
philosopher of Lincolnshire we produced a book on the subject, 
and then gave the authority of the discoverer himself. But our 
opponent only paused slightly surprised, and coldly remarked: 
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“ Books are not always correct ; every one has his own opinion, 
and I hold to mine.” 

The morning of the 22nd January, 186—, was wild and 
stormy. With a head-wind and high sea against her, the gallant 
steamer labouring, still made her seven knots. 

Being now at the end of the voyage, most of the passengers 
were beginning to steer clear of each other, rightly perhaps, con- 
sidering that board-o’-ship friendships are = meant to be ephe- 
meral, and are often inconvenient ashore. Yet I am myself disposed 
to believe that when one has formed such a tie with a pleasant com- 

nion, a mere disparity of worldly fortune is no reason why it 
should be abruptly dissevered ; on the contrary, such friendships 
may often be kept up with advantage to both parties. 





THE PROMISE. 


Kai 8Qovra: td mpdcowrov duTov. 


“ And they shall see His face.” 
Rev. xxii. 4. 


OF all the blessed thoughts by love dictated, 
This is surely quite the sweetest to the ears 
Of any who have heard life’s tale related 
In the twilight, and bedewed the book with tears; 
And ’tis few, alas, that understand the reading 
Of life’s book, and many close it in despair, 
Only knowing they’ve a heart, because the bleeding 
Keeps the voice down that they strive to raise in prayer; 
And the souls of these poor spirit-stifled brothers 
Feel a new and fresher wreathing of God’s grace, 
When they read the promise, made in love and pity, 


That the seekers after Christ shall see His face. 


It shines down through all the wreck of men’s endeavours 
To seek and find a higher aim in life: 

It dispels the cloud of palpitating nevers 

Which the weak cry out, despairing in the strife. 











The Promise. 

































Let the gods of this world’s cradle-time sleep ever 
In the stillness of Olympus, where the wind 

Never shakes the stars, where floating snow-flakes never 
Stir the stillness, such a Heaven is for the blind; 

But let those who've sought to make life worth the keeping, 
And, through love, have been successful for awhile, 

They must needs have some reward for all their weeping, 


Let their Heaven be in the glory of His smile! 


How hard in all this weary life-pollution, 
With the want of bread and famine in their hearts, 
To seek with haggard eyes the great solution 
Of the plan of which they feel that they are parts! 
’Tis the tale of many a Chatterton and Spenser, 
Of many a weary, spirit-languid Keats, 
The incense rising heavenward, while the censer 
Burns away—a tale that many a life repeats : 
They have loved, and they have hoped, and are despairing, 
And long to rest from life in some still place, 
Where, by love washed pure and holy, no stain bearing 
Of pollution, they may sleep and see His face. 


Do you think that those poor drops in the great ocean 
Of what we politely term the “ Social Sin,” 

Dare to think of God as Jove, a brute emotion 
Which they only know as paying for their gin? 

And yet these, all flushed with sin and passion, hand-stained 
From the weary hunt for bread in this life-race, 

May, if He thinks that they fell from too much loving, 
Sleep in peace and see the glory of His face. : 

See His face smile from the fountains of creation, 
See His face in all the glory of its love, 

Feel their souls cleansed by the higher consecration 
Of the Presence which absorbs all things above! 

OweEN BLake. 
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PEARLS TRAMPLED. 
i. 3 


I had liefer ye were worthy of my love, 
Than to be loved again of you—farewell. 
Pelleas and Ettarre. 


“ Wuy has Miss Thorndyke never married?” 

Scores of people had asked her the same question, and in the 
crimson pout of Julia Elmhirst’s under-lip, and the arch of her 
very exactly pencilled eyebrows, the majority had found a suff- 
cient recompense for their trouble if not the desired solution of 
the mystery. 

The present querist, to whom, true gastronomist as he was, an 
ceillade was at all times worth more than a bon mot, was not indis- 
posed to accept the offered compromise, its flavour assimilating, so 
to speak, with the vol-au-vent before him. With a satisfied “ hm— 
ha—I see,” he inclined his head gracefully over his still hock; and 
Julia, feeling herself at liberty to turn her attention to her other 
neighbour, became aware of his grey eyes fixed on her with an 
expression which evoked simultaneously the least possible accession 
of damask to her cheek, and the vouchsafal in a silvery whisper 
of the following explanation: 

“ There’s no occasion to tell Mr. St. Maurice, but Aunt Barbara 
was engaged, you know—oh, don’t you know?—I thought it was 
an old story to every one. You must hear it before long from 
somebody, so I may as well tell you as another; and very good- 
natured it is of me, for narrative isn’t my forte, as you'll see 
presently. She was engaged to a Carey Long, one of those 
Longs who, in years gone by, as of course you're aware, owned 
this cobwebby old place, Longdene, of ours. Dreadful he was, 
I suppose; spent all his money, not little by little, but lots of it 
at a time; did all the naughty things which bring you gilded 
youths to grief-—how can I tell how you waste all your worldly 
goods?—it doesn’t much signify, but I believe the turf had some- 
thing to do with his having to mortgage Longdene over and over 
again, and I know he was said to have gone three parts of the 
way down hill, when, coming about some money business t0 
grandpapa, he met his step-daughter Aunt Barbara for the first 
time. 

“ Grandpapa was a solicitor in London. 

“The sun shines once on the wettest day, they say. It came 
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t that they were engaged, and things seemed to go right 
ae h even with these two for A bit, and might have continued to 


right, I dare say, if grandpapa hadn’t taken it into his queer old 
head to postpone the marriage first on one pretext and then on 
another, which afforded ample time for them to go wrong again. 
| suppose nothing could keep Carey Long from spending money, 
nor, 1 may add, grandpapa from taking advantage of him, and 
the end of the story is briefly this, he had to give up everything 
and go abroad, and grandpapa got Longdene and settled here. 

at is all.” 

The tone in which he echoed “Is that all?’ contrasted with a 
certain restlessness which had made itself apparent in her own 
voice. 

«“ What more do you want to know?” 

“Only how many years since then?” he asked, quietly. 

“Qh, a great many—it was ages ago. Aunt Barbara is nine- 
and-twenty.” 

And then something of a smile curled the yellow moustache, 
and twinkled in the grey eyes on which Julia Elmhirst had learned 
to look with a trifle more than the admiration most women ac- 
corded as their due; and he checked in the utterance a sarcasm 
calculated to diminish the envy with which half a dozen girls at 


' the Longdene dinner-table regarded the temporary recipient of 


the attentions of the best match in Maryshire. 

Sir Richard Wigram was silent. Said his companion pre- 
sently : 

“T have forfeited something of your good opinion, I fear, by 
my indulgence in these family reminiscences ?”’ 

The young baronet was twenty-five; he was goodly to look 
upon; his ancestral acres broad; he was worth more of an effort 
than this—if need be. 

Long black eyelashes raised therfiselves to his half depre- 
catingly, half expectantly, but they failed of their deserved reward. 
There was silence still. 

He was looking at some one who sat at the other far end of the 
table, maintaining an unequal conversational contest with a bucolic 
squire on one side, and a tall Etonian, very conscious of diamond 
studs, on the other, one whose face was fair enough to justify even 
the gaze he bestowed on it. 

For his eyes found it so sweet a resting-place, that before he 
he had either fulfilled the demands of society or Miss Elmhirst’s 
expectations, the ladies rose, and with them Barbara Thorndyke. 

Sir Richard stood near the door. She passed last did Barbara, 
and for one instant he caught unnoticed the small gloved hand 
between his own. She looked steadily, mournfully at the tall, 
brave figure, gay with the bright livery of the chase, and then 
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with a half-sigh and a smile so soft that it was scarcely sad, drew 
her hand from his, passed on, and went her way. Went her way, 
not to join the merry confabulations, the whispered scandal and 
cosy chat of the drawing-room, but sitting alone in the window. 
seat of her own favourite little room, to watch with glistening eyes 
the stars peep one by one from beneath the cloudy winter sky. 

Seldom was it that Barbara Thorndyke permitted herself to 
enjoy in solitude the memory of the past. You heard the gentle, 
gracious voice, and the laugh which, though lower, was clearer 
than that of any one else, wherever voice or laugh could minister 
comfort or give pleasure, by cottage hearth or in social gathering; 
but_she was conscious this particular evening of a vague, myste- 
rious, yet tender sadness creeping over her, whose encroachments 
she felt powerless to resist. 

It was the night of the Maryshire Hunt Ball, and a large party 
of the visitors staying at Longdene were to smile on the efforts 
which Marytown genius made to convert its respectable Corn 
Exchange into an ill-lit, half-warmed, detestably-ventilated buall- 
room. 

The exertion must have been partially successful at any rate, I 
suppose, for all the townspeople went, and all the county people 
went, and all the grand cavalry officers from Warborough went; 
and though the county people laughed at the town people, and 
Warborough warriors laughed at the county people—who Laghel 
back at them, by-the-bye—still, winter ws winter they all 
went. 

From all this Barbara held herself well excused; she had no 
heart for it, she and the Marytown world had ceased to have need 
of one another, she thought, and she laid her little braid-crowned 
head on the comfortable cushions of the window-seat with a sigh 
of weary relief. 

Just as her expressible sadness began to give way little by 
little to the exquisite sense of rest imparted by loneliness, a storm 
of tears and petulance took possession of the room in the person of 
Julia Elmhirst. 

“ Here’s a bore, Aunt Barbara; I don’t believe we shall go to 
the bail after all; you may as well take back your silver butterflies 
and things, I shan’t want them,” throwing the fragile ornaments 
with some force into her aunt’s lap, who, looking up as thou h 
from a dream, inquired “ what the matter was,” with the calm 
serenity habitual to her. 

“Matter! Nothing’s the matter but papa’s absurd nonsense. 
Look here, Aunt Barbara, I believe you can do more in the per- 
suading way than most people, I wish you’d go down and speak 
to him. Hands has just been in with a face as solemn as possible 
to say they think they’ve got hold of those nasty poachers they've 
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been watching for ever so long, and there's papa actually going 
out and taking all the gentlemen with him, at the very moment 
we want to start, down to the Brookwood to catch them. Why 
can't the poachers and he let each other alone? There'll be 
fighting too, I shouldn’t wonder; I heard papa say something to 
Dick Wigram about revolvers, which sounded to me uncommonly 
bloodthirsty. Yes, Sir Richard has set his mind also on going, 
Aunt Barbara, and as I know you take a maternal interest in him, 
you'd best do all you can to stop the affair before it goes too far. 
Provoking—and my pink tulle of all things.” 

Her last words were spoken to an empty chair and heedless 
walls, for Barbara had vanished. 

Miss Thorndyke glided noiselessly down the back stairs, and 
found herself in a corridor which was the depository of the family 
mackintoshes, boct-jacks, fishing-rods, and life-preservers, and 
served as a sort of vestibule to Mr. Elmhirst’s justice room, 
through the open door of which she could discern a panorama of 
dusky forms and flitting lights. Standing in the doorway, and 
examining with vivid interest some murderous-looking weapon in 
his hand, was one who, even in the uncertain light, Barbara had 
no difficulty in recognising as him she sought. 

“Confound the fellows,” he muttered, “ they crowd round that 
light so, one would think there wasn’t a tallow-candle to be had 
for love or money. [Ill try again.” 

And he was turning once more into the room, when on his 
arm he felt the touch of a hand which quickened the throb of 
his pulse, and a, voice he knew well enough whispered in his 

ear: 

“One word with you, Sir Richard.” 

She drew him with her into the gloom of the passage; but he 
could mark how her cheek was more ivory white than usual, and 
that the large dark eyes were dilated with a painful excitement 
which aroused within him the almost irresistible impulse to clas 
the fragile trembling form in his arms, and to bid the little ‘ve 
the lovelier in his eyes for its very droop of utter weariness, rest 
for ever on his shoulder. But in Richard Wigram’s nature selfish- 
ness had little part—it was her hour of weakness, and the grasp 
with which he took her hand was to the full as respectful as it was 
tender. He only said: 

“Tell me what to do for you, I will make one word serve for 
ten; give no explanations, waste no time in speeches; say what 
you want,” 

She hesitated nevertheless. “ Sir Richard—Dick.” 

And for one moment, and one moment only, the thought flashed 
across his mind that she was anxious about him—for his safety. 
“You're not frightened, are you? There aren’t more than a 
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dozen of them at the most, rascally, cowardly louts, and there are 
eight of us, and fairly armed too.” 

“Dick, my dear boy—my friend—there is one among them——” 
He had bent down his head, and it was well she could not see 
the change in the fresh, pink, young face, nor how stern had 
become suddenly the careless laughing lips. She continued; 
“ You can’t remember him, I think—indeed, I doubt if you have 
ever chanced to see him, and he has altered strangely, terribly; 
but there is a scar on hischeek which would enable even a stranger 
to distinguish him, and oh! save him, for Heaven’s sake save 
him, Dick, from being taken, or from dying a shameful death on 
the soil which is his by right, or, worse a thousand times still, 
from the sin of murder. He has been here but two days, as yet 
there is a chance that no one has recognised him; let him leave 
the country at once. Such means as I have I will furnish him 
with ; for the future I cannot, dare not promise. Give him 
this”—she placed a small packet in his hand—“it should supply 
every present want, and——” She stopped, and he, fancying she 
had come to the end of her instructions, said, from the depths of 
his honest, brave, young heart: 

“T will.” 

With his head carefully averted he was about to leave her, 
when she recalled him; said she: 

“ What message shall I send him?” And then Dick Wigram 
heard the words come whispering, “ His till death—till death; 
tell him that.” 

Her hand had scarcely released him, when the irrepressible Miss 
Elmhirst broke in upon them. 

“ Ah, Sir Richard, has auntie persuaded you not to go? Do tell 
me she has. But what’s the good of speaking, you men are all s0 
terribly selfish ; you don’t care the least how frightened we poor 
weak women are; we may scream or whimper as we please, what 
does it signify to you ?” 

And Julia would have given him a foretaste of the latter accom- 
plishment had not the gossamer web—which did duty for pocket 
handkerchief—been at the time coquettishly wreathed around her 
head as a protection from the draught of the passage. 

She was sorry to lose the ball—sorrier still, as I suppose, for 
aught that threat and danger to Sir Richard, or her father, or any 
one else; but she was not so sorry as to be insensible to the strange 
delight with which all things feminine contemplate masculine 
diversions spiced with danger. Buil-fight, steeple-chase, even m 
a lesser degree football and cricket, never fails of the grace which 
shines from ladies’ eyes. 

In the shooting-jacket of dark green velveteen, for which he 
had exchanged with so much alacrity his gorgeous scarlet coat 
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back with white satin, Sir Richard stood, in Julia’s eyes, a 
hero ready for a hundred fights, and she found herself regretting 
that the om were gone when she might have sent him forth with 
a wave of her hand, and that embroidered kerchief of hers bound 
round his arm. 

For the rest of the men, I need scarcely say, they were en- 
chanted, An hour before, they had considered it too much 
trouble to drive three miles to a ball and to execute half a dozen 
dances when there; but now, at the merest prospect of danger, the 
manly spirit of old England awoke within them, and, slipping the 
domino of languid conceit which envelopes all young Englishmen 
more or less grotesquely, they sallied forth, eyes sparkling, and 
hearts bounding eager for a row, come in what shape it might. 


Ii. 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream. 


In the room they conceived most remote from the possible. 
affray, with velvet curtains pulled and their nerves sustained by 
the strongest of tea, let us leave the ladies at Longdene awaiting 
the issue of events. 

But Barbara! All the wretched time that had past and gone,’all 
the unknown horrors of the future grimly came and went before 
her, as she sat cowering in her misery by the open window of her 
own room. Had her _ not been too gentle, it was too broken 
to murmur a reproach against the worthless lover who had 
crowned all other anguish with that dread of shame which is a 
woman’s last, deepest degradation ; but it was good for Carey Long 
that Dick Wigram had not beheld him, as he might have done 
the err evening at that very window, that he had not seen 
the beautiful high-bred woman he loved with all the tenderness of 
which he was capable, kneeling in her agony at the feet of that 
hardened ruffian, he would scarcely have done even for her sake 
what he did that night. 

It was misty and moonless, far on in the chill autumn, and 
Barbara shuddered and drew her thick shawl closer around her as 
she listened with ears sharpened by suffering for a sound from the 
distance. From amongst the wet fir-trees it came to her at last, 
a crashing, a confused din, the quick report of fire-arms, and then 
—who can say how long it was before a voice beneath her window 
amd softly yet distinctly : 

Are you there, Barbara—Barbara? And have you the courage 
you'd need to Htave ?” 
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She leaned from the window, and the fitful hight of her cand 
fell on a broad bramble scratch on Richard Wigram’s forehead, 

“Tell me, you have killed him, one of you, is it not go? 
Speaking in the monotone brave women use in moments like this, 

“He is hurt—shot. I was close beside him. I knew him jy 
an instant. I dragged him by the old plank-bridge over the 
watercourse, and let it fall after me; he is in the grotto where you 
used to paint in the summer. I came here through the gardens, 
you know the way, dare you come?” 

“He is—— ?” 

Richard Wigram knew to whom he was speaking, and he an- 
swered, quietly: 

“ Yes, he is dying.” 

“ Are you ready ?” , 

Barbara, standing on the sill of the window, jumped lightly into 
his arms. He, rather carrying than leading her, passed through 
those walled gardens, brought to the highest pitch of cultivation 
by the long purse of the London lawyer, to where a door, but 
little used, admitted them to the outskirts of the plantation. 

The darkness was intense, and though both of them knew their 
way, it was with difficulty they reached the summer-house men- 
tioned by Wigram, dear to both of them from what different 
reasons! For Barbara loved it as having been the work of Carey 
Long’s boyish industry, Richard from daily watching therein the 
strokes of Barbara's pencil through the late fair summer weather. 

On the threshold she spoke to him for the first time: 

“ Tell me everything—quick !” 

“He didn’t know me at first, and he struggled with me. We 
were rather apart from the others when he fell, and leaning over 
him I saw how it was, and whispered such words as would come 
to a man’s lips, and when I had drawn him a few yards further, 
and had given him a drink from my flask, he said, ‘ Teil her, let 
me see her, fetch her.’ As I live it was all he said, but I durst 
not refuse him. I got him to the summer-house, when there rushed 
from the shade an old woman I fancy had been lurking about. I 
have left him with her. We are there.” 

It was a fancifully conceived summer-house, that in other days 
had cost hours, happy hours of ingenious toil; but no one had 
thought it worth while to replace the fallen quartz and ore which 
had decorated the roof, or to train the woodbine and ivy, whose 
thickly twined stalks proved just now such a timely shield from 
the inquisition of the outer world. All was ruinous, crumbling to 
pieces, and in mysterious accordance with the fortunes of the last 
of the proud race who lay a-dying in the arms of that withered 
oldcrone. “ 


The bullet which had been death’s speedy messenger had come 
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with no other visible token than a leaden pallor, which was fast 

ing the chiselled features of Carey Long, and there was 
a statuesque beauty in the noble outline which did not fail to 
impress his rival keenly. Anxiety and want had done much, dis- 
sipation and shame more to mar the goodly presence of one who 
had been no long time ago a spoiled darling of society; but there 
was enough yet in the noble physique of the man who lay before 
him to excite not less of admiration than pity. Yet it was a face 
where he marked plainly enough the broad arrow of the great 
enemy, despite the patrician mould in which it was cast, the rest- 
less, glittering eye, the wide, low forehead, with one deeply- 
marked horizontal line, the mouth resolute, but for ill. Wigram 
saw all, as per force useless he remained a silent spectator of this 
last act of a life’s tragedy. Barbara saw but the lover of her 
youth, and kneeling beside him she took the delicate hand with 
its pointed fingers, roughened and smirched with many an un- 
wonted labour, and covering it with passionate kisses, sought with 
her soothing whispers to hush his groans of agony. 

For many minutes, which to her seemed hours, these groans 
never framed themselves into speech, her handkerchief, vodichean 
of some grateful perfume, he had greedily snatched at, her caresses 
he had endured, but he spoke not. Then she said: 

“My darling, my love, I am Barbara, speak to me. Once you 
said were you dead you'd hear my voice. Speak to me, Carey.” 

“Ts that you, Mother Welsby » 

“Tt be,’ answered his supporter. 

“Raise me a little; it’s al up with me, I suppose?’ 

“ Aye, my boy, it 1s. Speak to the lady of thy poor Jane— 
may ease thee a be: never fear, I gotten hold on thee, thee shan’t 
pass away by thyself.” 

_ “Hold your tongue, hag. So that’s Barbara; I’m not wander- 
ing, then. How in the name of love did you come here? Don’t 
be in the least alarmed, I’ve just so much of good manners left as 
will carry me through my dying with propriety. Sit down, 
Barrie; no, it’s no use asking you to do that; but suppose you 
come where you can hear me; and look here, I shan’t bother you 
much longer—whilst I am conscious my head may as well rest in 
eve lap as in old Mother Welsby’s; that’s it, let me feel your 

and; it’s a stupid fancy, but I used to like your round, firm little 
fingers.” 

“Say a word for Jane, lad—may help thee where thou’st 
going.” 

“A thousand curses on you; I can’t help Jane, neither can the 

dy, 80 remember that, and don’t try and raise the wind with 
my dead bones by-and-bye. Barbara, on reviendra toujours, you 
know, just at this moment you and I are alone in the world. 
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You're to marry young Wigram, of Hartley, they tell me, and J, 
God knows I've been false enough, and yet at this hour—'tyjl 
come for you, too, some day—the eye stiffens and sees but one, 
My noble old Barbara, God bless you! Kiss me once mor, 
Thanks. Wigram won't grudge that tear I felt.” 

“My own Carey, you dream. Let me say now, with your 
hand in mine, I have never loved, never listened to another thay 
you. My heart is as much yours as it was that day so long, long _ 
ago, when you asked for it. Carey, my handsome sweetheart, do 
you think any one could take your place, though you never 
claimed it for years? Oh, my dear, I have loved you so faith. 
fully these weary years; oh, tell me you have been true to me. | 
am yours, I will be you know till death. He brought you that 
message, didn’t he?” 

And then he laughed—yes, laughed, whilst the cold dew stood 
in beads on his forehead, and the pulse Barbara tried to count 
defied her utmest efforts. Oh, what a sound it was! 

“‘ My sweet, as innocent as ever.” 

“ Barrie, I’m a blackguard, and I’ve behaved like a brute to 

ou.” 
a Never mind, darling, let us speak of something else, of the 
awful unknown world where we both shall meet; oh, Carey, let 
me tell you of a password !” 

“ Hush !” in a tone so stern that Wigram started in his retreat, 
“no mockery of that sort; can five minutes of hypocrisy white 
wash a life like mine! As the tree falls, you must even let it lie, 
Barrie. Yet I can’t rest here, philosopher though I be, withouta 
bit of open confession, which, after all, as Mrs. Welsby seems to 
think, may be good for my soul.” 

“Do her justice, Long, an’ you be a man.” 

Again he laughed. 

“Fancy, Barrie, how low the heir of Longdene must have 
fallen to be addressed by a vassal in terms like these! My dear 
Mrs. Welsby, I shall presently allude to your amiable daughter. 
Barrie, I’ve an odd feeling in my throat which will by-and-bye 
terminate unpleasantly ; let’s speak frankly—you’ve a fancy for 
this Wigram ?” t 

“ My own, can I love but you?” 

“ Pooh, does he care for you?” 

“T don’t know. I——” 

iy. He does.” And Richard Wigram stood forth in front of 
them. 

“So, this is he—all in good time. Barrie, let me place you! 
hand in. his.” 

There was a levity in his tones which smote chords in the 
lowest depths of Barbara’s heart. 
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« Oh, my darling, at this supreme moment can’t you be serious?” 

« Child, life’s a jest.” 

«But death, my Carey !” | 

Her drooped head effectually screened her features from 
Wigram; the two men spoke as though alone. 

« Time does wonders,” remarked the dying man, philosophically. 

« A lifetime will scarcely efface this memory.” 

Long was thoughtful; at last he said: 

«J believe you are right; let me crown a good-for-nothing life 
with one good deed—only your word that all the days to come 
shall be spent in making her forget those that have passed.” 

“ You have that readily ; speak, and may it serve you in good 
stead.” 

“Who can tell? Barbara, this good man loves you, let him do 
his best to make you forget me. It mayn’t seem easy, but it will 
be less difficult when you've heard what I’ve got to say. My 
poor girl, all these years you've been living in a fool’s paradise, 
casting your precious pearls of faith and youth before a wretched 
swine, who snuffed and rooted, and would have none of them, but 
turned again and rent you. Barbara, I was married long ago— 
long ago—even when first I knew you, and sought ato hand. 
Nay, don’t leave go of it now. I dared to make you love me for 
all that Jane Welsby had me in her meshes, body and soul. I 
suppose I was a villain—I know I was now; but it did seem to 
me like heaven that day we sat together and you told me you 
loved me; it was all the heaven I had ever hopes of knowing; 
who shall blame me if I lingered there?” 

“Not I,” answered Barbara, softly, “for have I not loved you 
—do I not love you still? Oh, Carey, by all the happy memories 
which I shall live on in the dreary future, by the forgiveness I so 
freely offer you, whisper to me, your own Barbara, that through 
all, in spite of, all, you loved me.” - And her long loosened hair 
swept his face as she leaned over him. 

Richard Wigram altered his position as he stood watching them, 
and he breathed hard. 

But Carey Long, raising himself with one great effort on his 
elbow, shouted, rather than said: 

“No—never; ’twas but the fancy of an hour—the greed of 
gold, my girl; I never loved you—never.” 

It was over, the world had done her worst with the plaything 
she had tired of, she laid him down—he had had his day. 


And those trampled pearls of Barbara’s? Gone was the youth, 
past recal, Faith and trust Richard Wigram found and cherished ; 
for love he is seeking still. 




















TRAVELS OF AN ULTRAMONTANE.* 


THERE is a refreshing novelty in our times in travelling in 
company with a young French nobleman with legitimate con- 
victions and ultramontane tendencies. Do the two necessarily go 
together? If so, we should entertain graver apprehensions than 
we usually do for the restoration of older or junior branches in 
“la belle France.” There is, however, a vitality and sincerity 
about “la Vielle Roche” which it is impossible not to admire. It 
has been quarried by many; some have raised imperial ramparts 
out of its materials, others have scattered them broadcast in useless 
disorder, but the materials are still there, and will remain when 
walls and débris alike have been swept away. 

“La Vielle Roche,” as represented by Monsieur le Vicomte 
de Basterot, has not only travelled far and wide (in England and 
America included), but it can afford to look upon things in a light 
peculiar to itself—a light that is not borrowed from the surround- 
ings of the day, but is co-existent with its own antique and here- 
ditary transmission of being. With a mind so constituted, even 
“la belle France” is a misnomer—“ one of the most singular ex- 
pressions ever invented by national self-love. Upon most of the 
great lines (of railway) one is struck by the excessive ugliness of 
the country. From Paris to Bale, for example—with the exception 
of Russia, as repulsive in its physical as it is in its moral aspect— 
I defy any one to find elsewhere in Europe such a long extent of 
country so utterly void of interest. Even in the portions which 
are somewhat pleasing to the eye, originality is entirely wanting. 
Everything is alike, that is the great defect of France and of the 
French.” 

The country between la Paline and Roanne is compared te the 
most villanous portions of Tuscany. Saint-Etienne is described 
as being thoroughly English, from its lofty, gloomy factories, to 
its smoky commons, where ragged urchins play on dirty grass by 
the side of sheep with blackened fleeces. At Lyons station, the 
travellers were, as usual, penned off also like sheep. “ When will 
the French companies get rid of this ridiculous practice?” our 
author asks, and then he adds, reflectively, “but the sweet satis- 
faction of tyrannising over the public must be left to the poor 


* Le Liban, La Galilée et Rome, Journal d’un Voyage en Orient et en Italie, 
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és of the railway, reciprocal oppression consoles the most 
— people in the aa for the a of all mg 8 What a 
pity that every Frenchman cannot be perpetually followed by a 
sergent-de-ville! If the Chinese and the Japanese were utilised 
as policemen, even this beau-ideal of perfection might be attained.” 
The sight of the vast chiiteau of the popes at Avignon aroused 
the expression of hatred of reform, which is apostrophised as the 
cold genius of the north opposed to the warmth and gaiety of the 
sympathetic races of the south. And yet, contemplating these 
gloomy passages and still more horrible dungeons, M. Basterot 
asks himself, pertinently enough, “what must have been the life 
of the weak and the poor, when the powerful on earth led so 
lugubrious and so harsh an existence?” La Crau, on approaching 
Marseilles, is pronounced to be a little sahara, and the coasts of 
Provence are declared to be a thousand times more desolate than 
the opposite coasts of Algeria. One thing M. Basterot saw before 
sailing in the Eridan, and that was newly ploughed lands with 
lilac tints, as represented in Rosa Bonheur’s pictures, ‘This is a 
pleasure that we hope remains in store for us. M. Basterot also 
describes himself as leaving France “in the midst of an armed 
and anxious peace, which is the normal condition of Europe, since 
force, injustice, and fraud triumphed at Duppel. The calamities 
which culminated at Sadowa, could be foreseen from the day when 
England and France shamelessly abandoned noble little Den- 
mark.” True, but he also admits that the punishment of Austria 
was a moral justice, and it is questionable if that punishment, and 
the creation of a military power in central Europe to counter- 
balance the pressure of Russia on the one hand and the military 
restlessness of France on the other, does not compensate for the 
humiliation of Denmark, in the almost tees loss of pro- 
vinces which were becoming more and more Germanic. 

Passing Caprera, the sight of Garibaldi’s cottage suggested the 
thought, “ Why cannot he remain quiet there, with his court of 
‘illuminés’ and hysterical Englishwomen? A head not over well 
balanced from the first,” he adds, “has been utterly upset by 
foolish flattery and ovations like that of London. Let us do 
Justice, however, to the practical good sense of the English. Their 
admiration for sectaries and secret societies has fallen below zero 
= they have had the plague of Fenianism amongst them- 

ves, 

Sicily, we are told, aspires after independence, and would 
flourish under it, for M. Basterot does not favour the rule of 
Victor Emmanuel. He cannot forgive the overthrow of the 
Neapolitan dynasty, or the encroachments upon the Papal States. 

people of Syra are described as of a mixed Greco-Venetian 
Aug.—VOL. CXLIX. NO. DCVIIL. M 
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race as at Corfu—beautiful, but dishonest. All the little sing of 
the East flourish gracefully on that arid rock. Until latterly the 
whole was covered with a varnish of piracy. Our traveller eyj- 
dently does not like the Greeks. He describes them as intelligent, 
active, skilful in navigation and commerce, full of vitality in the 
heart of an enervated, slumbering East, but incapable of self. 
control, without benevolence or scruples, boastful, querulous, and 
deeply antipathetic to those who are in wa contact with them, 
As to the Ionian Islands, ceded to them by Earl Russell, they are 
said to be declining into a savage condition! The Turks, on 
the other hand, have been, we are assured, much calumniated. 
“ Russia, with its Tartar despotism, and the nameless baseness of 
its population of slaves who kiss their chains, is much lower in 
the moral scale than Turkey, and that without any excuse, for it 
pretends to be civilised and Christian. The Christian subjects of 
the Ottoman Empire have never been treated with the systematic 
and ferocious harshness which a so-called philosophical and liberal 
government has shown to unfortunate Poland.” As to the Eastem 
Question, “the odious despotism of the Russians would be the 
ruin of civilisation on the Bosphorus.” M. Basterot would wish 
to see the autonomy of the Christian populations (more especially 
of the Roman Catholic Maronites), but the Turks must also be 
taken into account. It is so easy to write politics on the deck of 
a steamer! How few have studied the Christian populations of 
the interior, where they are unpolluted by contact with Euro- 
peans, and how few have witnessed the humiliations to which the 
rayahs are subjected in the towns and cities of the interior? 

The deck of the Evridan was enlivened by the presence of 
Turkish women in yellow robes and white veils; of Greeks, with 
eyes and noses of birds of prey; of honest-visaged Armenians; 
and of cunning, insinuating Jews—not very clean, but not % 
dirty as the English! “English cleanliness is a myth,” we are 
told, “which the Continent has believed in from its being so olt- 
repeated. Let them look at the nameless filth of their poor and 
of their shopmen. Even in the great hotels, the rooms, crowded 
with bugs, are scarcely swept by careless and idle housemaids!’ 
Alas! there is some truth in this, and servants are yearly de 
teriorating. 

M. Basterot certainly saw things in his travels unseen by thos 
who have — him. “ Courtisanes,” for example, at Marsina, 
the port of Tarsus, are a decided innovation. Alexandretta tr 
minded him of Tavernier and Vambery—just the two men who did 
not pass that way. Issus, we are told, is a little way to the north. 
Where? This is not so easy to determine. Of the Orontes, al! 
that is said is that it carried away the corpses of innumerable 
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Crusaders in 1097-1098 to the sea! No notice of the navigation 
of its turbulent waters by British steamers, as a preliminary to the 
navigation of the river Euphrates. The Greek girls of Latakiyah 
were so pleasing to his eyes, that the beauty of Athens must, he 
says, have found refuge there. ‘Tripoli was dominated by “ the 
immense manor of the counts of Saint-Gilles.” This be it noted 
in imagination, for it is now five hundred and six years since the 
a finally evacuated the town, first erected into a county 
for the benefit of Bertrand de Saint-Gilles, son of Raymond, Count 
of Thoulouse, in 1109. 

At leneth the Eridan was left for terra firma at Bairut; and if 
the Greeks and Druses were learning to speak English, so, to our 
traveller's delight, the Maronites were learning to speak the 
language of their protectors—the French. None of the Christian 
sects of Syria learn Russian. Bairut is increasing in size. The 
cultivation of cotton brought about a temporary prosperity, which 
ceased with the termination of the civil war in America. The 
“ devoted, indefatigable Jesuits, admirable here as wherever they 
have established themselves,” assured our traveller that people were 
dying of hunger. Lamartine’s description of the old pine-forest 
of Fakr-ed-din is declared to be over-coloured. The old trees are 
all dead, and their place is occupied by more brushwood. 

M. de Basterot started for the interior after a novel fashion. He 
travelled in an open sedan-chair, with a white umbrella for cover- 
ing, borne by sturdy Armenian and Maronite porters. Seven 
mules, three horses, and two asses carried the attendants, tents, 
baggage, and provisions; the whole under dragoman Joseph Elias. 
The Count of Saint-Gilles himself could not have proceeded with 
greater seignorial pomp.. The sedan-chair was received at the 
castellated Maronite monastery, justly entitled Deir-al-Kalah, the 
first day’s stage, with great ceremony. The tents were pitched for 
the first time, and above them floated the French and English 
flags, “emblems of my double nationality.” The Assyrian and 
Roman inscriptions at the Nahr-al-Kalb were still visible, but the 
French inscription which recorded the discomfiture of 1860 was 
already illegible. 

The ascent of the Lebanon was begun at the next station, 
Khadir Surba, and arid rocks and sands were soon exchanged for 
fresh gardens and running waters. Ghazir is the actual chief place 
of the Maronites, and the palace of the Shihabs is now occupied 
by the Jesuits, after they have been expelled from most parts of 

urope. The good that they have done in the Lebanon is, we are 
assured, incalculable. ‘Formerly the young seminarists had to go 
to Rome; now, thanks to the Jesuits, they can, without leaving 
the mountain, become impregnated with the true Roman spirit.” 
M 2 
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The ascent hence to Ain Tubrid is declared by our experienced 
traveller to equal the finest sites in the Apennines of Genoa or of 
the Sierra Nevada. The scenery was at once wild and fantastic, 
A handsome Roman tomb, after the fashion of those which border 
the Appian Way, attracted attention at Kalah-al-Fakra. The ruins 
of the old temple consecrated to the mystic rites of Venus and 
Adonis are still visible at the spring of Afka. The place is now 
occupied by Mutu-Alis—shéahs or followers of the prophet Ali. 
This tribe is estimated to number some fifty thousand souls in the 
mountain. Beyond was the oft-described Kanubin, with its 
patriarchal homes, monasteries, chapels, grottos, and gardens—a 
valley of saints—the beauty of which Lamartine is again accused 
with having exaggerated. We should have deemed it impossible 
to doso. One day's more travel and the shade of the cedars of 
Lebanon sheltered our traveller. M. de Basterot says he counted 
them with great care, and there were three hundred and eighty- 
four, of which about twenty were isolated and without the grove, 
He has thus included the grove of yellow cedars with the 
patriarchs of the place, numbering twenty-eight in Belon’s time, 
twenty-four in Rauwolt’s, sixteen in Maundrell’s fifteen in 
Pococke’s, but only seven (really aged trees) according to the 
latest and most authentic exploration. 

With the cedars ends the country of the Maronites—the shuttle- 
cocks of Oriental politicians. Joseph Karam, their chief, exiled 
to Constantinople in 1861, returned to his native village of Ahdin 
in 1864, and joining the Mutu-Ali Emir Harfush, they together 
resisted the Armenian Da-ud, or David Pasha, until in 1867 
Joseph was sent by the French to Algeria, and the mountaineers 
were handed over to the discipline of the Jesuits. 

From the cedars of Lebanon the descent, after a toilsome ascent, 
is rapid to the vale of Calo-Syria, where the magnificent ruins of 
Baalbek welcome the traveller. People now travel in Syria with 
Murray’s Handbook in their knapsack, saddle-bags, or sedan-chair. 
M. de Basterot, explaining that the Rev. Mr. Porter, an Anglican 
missionary, who is accused with hating the Roman Catholics, ex- 
plored the environs of Damascus with good fresh horses, adds that 
the distances around that city are under-estimated. Damascus, 
according to our traveller, is a city of rude, cunning, fanatical 
Mussulmans, and it wants the variety and movement of Con- 
stantinople and Cairo. Yet, as our author justly remarks, “ Mu- 
stilesalbdien, which is at the present moment rampant on the 
Niger and in Central Africa, is declining in Asia.” ‘The 
Damascenes were at the head of the massacres of 1860. The 
French army arrived in Syria to avenge them. “ Why,” asks 
our traveller, “did it stop half-way from Bairut to Damascus? 
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‘story will one day clear up the mystery of this episode of a con- 
aa oenr that little known.” The Christians are 
so prostrate in Damascus that they have not dared to rebuild their 
houses. The Franciscans live in a monastery that is a kind of 
fortress. The populace curse, the boys stone, and the dogs bite, 
Frank visitors to the bazaars. M. de Basterot relates a strangely 
scandalous story of an English lady of title, who has a country- 
house near Damascus. After being the wife of a Viceroy of India, 
she took up for some time with a captain of brigands in Greece. 
Then she came to the East, where she wedded the old and ugly 
Miguel, one of the most renowned sheikhs of the plundering 
Anazeh. She passes the summer in his tent, but in winter and 
spring lives in her kiosk near Damascus. ; 

It is pleasant to turn from such monomaniacal episodes and 
wind round the splendid Hermon—the Mont Blanc of Syria— 
towards green and hilly Galilee. Our traveller now got among 
the Druses, and although prejudiced against them as the friends of 
the English and the enemies of the Maronites, he was struck by 
their polite manners. ‘Whatever we may think,” he says, “ of 
the indecent and strange rites of their religion (in main part 
calumnious reports), of their hostility to the Maronites, of their 
predatory and sanguinary habits (the result of persecution), it is 
impossible not to admit something calm and dignified (distingué) 
about them which rivets the interest at once. The English ex- 
press my meaning by saying that they are gentlemen.” To be 
gentlemen, and yet to be accused of being light-extinguishers and 
bandits, seems to be an antithesis, yet such is the social condition 
of the East, that it would be as dangerous for a European to 
venture among the Druses of the Hauran, without the protection 
of a sheikh, as it would be among the Anazeh of Syria, or the 
Shamar of Mesopotamia. 

The ruins of ancient temples are met*with here and there on the 
flanks of Hermon, and our traveller says they all pointed to the 
mountain, as Christian churches do to Jerusalem, and Muham- 
medan temples to Mekkah. Hermon was, he supposes, the Kablah 
of the worshipper of Baal. ‘The natives, when asked about these 
ruins, said they were Roman coprolites, or something worse. At 

haiya, where the sedan-chair, as usual, secured an imposing re- 
ception, our traveller says a Greek Catholic, who had been con- 
verted by a Protestant missionary, pressed the services of a lady, 
whom the rascal declared that the said missionary favoured kater, 
kater!—very much indeed. It was;scarcely worth whileplacing on 
record the lies of a corrupt Syrian, but the missionary thus 
calumniated happened unfortunately to be a Protestant—“ one of 
those Irish and Scotch Baptists,” he says, “a thousand times less 
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table than the Anglican Church, and who amuse themselves 
daily in Ireland by insulting the religion of the mass of the people.” 
The Russians and Greeks, however, because they happen not to be 
Roman Catholics, come off, as we have seen, no better than the 
Scotch and Irish Dissenters. 

From Hasbaya, the other well-known sanctuary of the Druses, 
the traveller visited Belfort and the gorges of the Litany. But 
nothing more than what has before been written in greater detail 
is recorded in regard to this remarkable spot, any more than in 
regard to Tel-al-Kadi (Dan) and Baniyas (Cesareia Philippi), to 
which he next proceeded. It is noticed in a general way that 
Joshua defeated the confederated kings near the waters of Merom, 
but not a word is said of the difficulty involved in the question as 
to the identity of Hazor with Hazur on Hermon, or with Hazur 
near Kafr Buraim, between the hills of Safed and the Mediter- 
ranean.* But if we have no comparative geography, we have 

lenty of ultramontane sentiment in its stead. Joshua put the 
inhabitants of Hazor to the sword. “ Let us hope,” says M. de 
Basterot, “ that Protestants will not seek in the Bible for models 
of humanity and respect for the rights of people in time of war, 
The Prussians, even at Frankfort, did not go so far as that.” 

Near Kedes our traveller fell in with a village of Algerians, 
who, having fled from French domination, looked at him with 
** ferocious eyes.” Jews, most of whom come from Poland, dwell, 
we are told, at Safed as much from speculation as from devotion. 
Supported by the abundant charity of the princes of finance in the 
west, they live here in comfort, and have glass-windows to their 
houses, Descending from Safed to Tel Hum, on the Sea of 
Galilee, we are told that the Catholics identify the place with 
Capernaum, whilst the Protestants identify that site with Ain at 
Tin. The only Protestant we ever heard of who sought for 
Capernaum at the “Fig-tfee Fountain” is the American Robin- 
son; almost all other travellers are satisfied with the claims of Tel 
Hum. The Jews pointed out long before the Catholics the site 
as Kafr Nahum, the burial place of the Prophet Nahum—whence 
the Greek a > ena (Schwarz, Geo. of Palestine, p. 188.) 
Bethsaida is also sought for at the springs south of Tel Hum, 
whereas all the probabilities are in favour of the ruins on the 
promontory still called Ras Saida, at the north-east extremity of 
the plain of Gennesareth. Mejdel is correctly identified with 

Magdala, “the country of Sancta Mate SGindalenn, one of the 








* There is every probability that the Hazor on Mount Hermon was that of 


the first Jabin, and Hazor in Wadi Rumash that of the second Jabin—embel- 
lished by Herod., 
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sweetest and most consoling figures in an early Christianity, the 
most loving of those holy women, Jane, Suzanna, Maria Cleophas, 
who followed the Saviour everywhere, as attentive to his words as 
to his wants; the ancestors in the spirit of the great saints of the 
Middle Ages, Saint Claire and Saint Catherine of Sienna.” M. de 
Basterot adds, truly enough, of the Sea of Galilee: “ What remi- 
niscences do not the contemplation of that lake evoke. The soul 

‘oices in them from the very depths of the west. They cannot 
fail to move even the incredulous, the bewildered children of this 

eof machines. For, simply in an historical point of view, were 
not the predictions of Christ facts, which had the greatest in- 
fluence upon the destinies of man?” 

M. de Basterot did not stay at Tiberias, but wisely went on to 
the renowned hot-springs. It was not, however, for the dread of 
its celebrated fleas, for he declares that these insects entertained a 
great antipathy to his person. Here he stumbled upon another 
traveller, so far on his way to Cochin-China, Japan, and Cali- 
fornia! “ Alas,” he adds, “ differences of education interfere 
with an agreeable conversation, especially when one has to do 
with Parisians at once ignorant, presumptuous, and susceptible.” 
A Franciscan friar dwelt at Al Hammam, who assured M. de 
Basterot that his great bugbear, Garibaldi, was slain at Capua in 
1860, and that the actual persecutor of the Pope is an impostor, 
resuscitated by the devil. This man was a Neapolitan. Catholic 
tradition, he says, places the scene of the Sermon on the Mount 
on Mount Hattin. It is not Catholic, but Syriac tradition, which 
ante-dated the former by many centuries. Passing through Kafr- 
Kanna, he says he found water in the fountain supposed to be 
that of Cana—the scene of our Lord’s first miracle. No notice of 
the disputed point as to Kafr-Kanna and Kana-al-Jalil—the one 
supposed to be Sepher Cana, the other Cana of Galilee. At 
Nazareth, he sa justly enough, that there is only one foun- 
tain, and that it must therefore be that of the Virgin. But he did 
not seek for the sources of that fountain. He admits, without 
question, that the Roman Catholic monastery is built over the 
house of the Holy Family, and passes over the Syriac traditions 
regarding a locality, so dear to Christians, without even a word of 
notice. It is pleasant, however, to hear that the “ Ladies of 
Nazareth”—an order founded by the Duchess of Doudeauville— 
have an establishment here, as also at Kaifa and at Shuffamar, for 
the education of girls. ‘The manner in which the schools are 
kept, the cleanliness of the pupils, the combined appearance of 
piety and gaiety, remind one of Jesuit colleges, and constitute one 
of the most agreeable reminiscences that the traveller takes with 
him in modern times from Nazareth.” 
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Descending from Nazareth to Kaifa, where our traveller ep. 
camped on a green meadow—not a very common thing on the 
Syrian shores of the Mediterrancan, at least, in the south—an 
ascent was made of Mount Carmel. The monastery has been 
rebuilt within the last thirty years, thanks to the efforts of brother 
Jean-Baptiste, who made friends throughout Europe, we are told, 
“ by his liveliness and gaiety.”. We find in the list of subscribers 
(Queen Victoria by the side of Louis Philippe, Lord Palmerston 
and Metternich, Barons Rothschild and Sina. Notwithstanding 
such distinguished and effectual support, the pictures are, as usual, 
frightful. The signature “of an exiled descendant of Saint 
Louis—Henry, Count of Chambord,” is to be seen in the visitors’ 
book. A certain Hugo, Count de Poligny, has added his name, 
adorned with wondrous caligraphic flourishes “ Quelle stupide, 
sotte, béte, vanité de la part de cet imbécile,” has been penned 
beneath. 

Crossing the plain of Esdraelon, our traveller proceeded by 
Janin (Ginaea), with all its old Biblical reminiscences, to Nabulus 
(Sichem). M. de Basterot quotes Rénan at the fountain of Jacob. 
‘** The day when He pronounced that word (God is a spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and truth), 
He was truly the Son of God.” ‘“ There are moments, says M. de 
Basterot, “when minds, however much led astray, remain faithful 
to the ideal by rejecting the materialism which makes an animal 
of man (only a little more vicious than other animals), and permit 
truch to resume his empire.” It is to be feared that our ultra- 
montane traveller has not precisely fathomed the sense in which 
Rénan writes of the Saviour as “the Son of God,” when con- 
versing with the Samaritan woman. 

Bad weather spoilt the journey hence to Jerusalem. Shiloh was 
passed by unnoticed, but Bethel was visited. Beeroth constituted 
a stage. The episode of the absence of our Lord, who had re- 
mained behind to dispute with the doctors, not having been dis- 
covered by his mother until the Holy Family had arrived hither, 
must, M.de Basterot says, appear very strange to modern mothers. 
The Gothic church raised here by the Crusaders, is, he adds, in 
the early English style. “ A deep melancholy pervaded the whole 
scene on approaching the Holy City. The mind does not feel the 
ravishing delight awakened by Galilee, nor the soft joys of Naza- 
reth. Everything announces the entry into a terrible and fatal 
region, where the most frightful human tragedies are dominated 
by the divine tragedy of the Calvary.” The approach to Jeru- 
salem from the valley of, Rephaim is well known to be as unim- 
pressive as that from Bethany is imposing and magnificent. But, 
as Dean Stanley remarks, “it is not, however, inconsistent with 
this view to add, that though not romantic—though at first sight 
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bare and prosaic in the extreme—there does at last grow up about 
Jerusalem a beauty as poetical as that which hangs over Athens 
and Rome.” : . 

M. de Basterot does not pretend to enter into details regarding 
Jerusalem. His is the tour of the summer swallow skimming the 
surface of things. Everything at the Holy Sepulchre, he remarks, 
js too much changed. It is almost impossible to figure to oneself 
the antique aspect of a place covered with a church in bad taste 
and loaded with altars and gaudy ornaments. It did not require 
to go to Jerusalem to find that out. As to the incessant quarrels 
between the Latins, Greeks, Armenians, and other Christian com- 
munities, he remarks that what is wanting in Jerusalem is that 
unity with universality which are the essential and admirable cha- 
racteristics of Rome. M. de Barrére, French consul, was restoring 
the church of St. Anne, and “struggling against the deleterious 
influence of Russia,” but still every one was not satisfied with 
French protection at Jerusalem, and some Spanish monks insisted 
that “ the vigorous and flourishing crown of Castille would procure 
greater respect to Catholic interests.” It would have been a feeble 
reed to have leaned upon. The Jews, he declares, are, notwith- 
standing the prodigal charity of Jewish financiers, ignorant, idle, 
and dirty. The wailing at the wall has become a mere trick of 
bepgary. M. de Basterot remarks upon two curious lines of 
Victor Hugo’s: 

Or de Jérusalem od Salomon mit |’arche, 

Pour gagner Béthanie il faut trois jours de marche. 
The poet must have meant Jericho. Bethany is barely an hour’s 
ride from Jerusalem. 

M. de Basterot quitted the Holy City as he had entered it, in 
melancholy mood. He felt a relief, he says, as he left the walls 
behind him. The terrible memories attached to them, and the 
sense of how unworthy he was of so great a sacrifice, produced a 
mysterious weight upon his mind. But as sad as was Jerusalem 
—the City of Death—so much the more gay did Bethlehem—the 
City of the Cradle—appear. ‘The population is Christian, and 
remarkable for its beauty. But the Greeks have spoilt the grotto 
of the Nativity by an accumulation of holy places. They are not 
the only Christians who have been guilty of excesses of the same 
description, | Artists have erred in a similar manner. Who ever 
saw the conventional stable or manger in the East? It is scarcely 
correct, however, to say that the Greeks usurped the church built 
by Saint Helena. Neither the empress or her son Constantine 
recognised the supremacy of the bishops of Rome. At Bait Jalla, 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, Monseigneur Valerga, has erected a 
palace, which furnishes, we are told, an inexhaustible supply of 


scandal to the Holy City. 
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Seeking for the Cave of Adullam on the way from Hebron 
Philistia, our traveller says “une réponse sanglante” could haye 
been made to Mr. Bright when he compared the Liberals who 
deserted Gladstone for Disraeli, to those who sought refuge with 
David. Those who abandoned Saul quitted a madman in orde 
to join a wise man and a good man. But, he adds, the boasted 
familiarity of the English with the Bible is often a mere convep. 
tional pretension. Had he been writing in the _— day, when 
Gladstone and Bright are doing everything in their power to pro. 
mote the interests of popery in Ireland, this sneer at Mr. Bright's 
want of intimacy with the Bible would probably have been 
omitted. 

* Poor Samson!” ejaculates M. Basterot, as he reaches the scenes 
consecrated by his exploits. “ He was always betrayed by women, 
By his wife in the first place, and by Dalilah in the second.” 
“And,” he adds, “it is the eternal instinct of women s0 to do, 
when that instinct is not modified by the religion which creates 
Saint Theresa and a Saint Catherine of Sienna.” 

The port of Jaffa not being always available, M. de Basterot 
sailed to Bairut, not to miss the steam-packets to Egypt. Here he 
bade farewell to that old land of Asia, whose name alone produces 
so strange a fascination upon the mind. “ Had I been younger 
and less sickly,” he says, “I should have wished to have gone 
further. Baghdad and Harun-al-Rashid, the field of battle of 
Kerbela, Persia, Bactriana and Sogdiana, cradle of that noble 
Arian race to which I have the happiness of belonging.” Nor is 
it within our compass to follow him further. Port Said and the 
canal of Suez failed to gratify him. Gigantic machines and busy 
workshops were, in his eyes, temples to the industrial idols. 
Alexandria is described to be the cloaca of the Mediterranean, Cairo 
as a centre of “lubricités étranges.” The Grand Hotel at Suez 
belongs to the P. and O. Company, and, “like master, like valet,’ 
he says. Italy, with papal Rome for its capital, remained to in- 
demnify him for so many troubles and vexations. “ How pleasant 
to find oneself'in a Catholic country in the midst of the great feasts 
of the Nativity, so beloved in one’s childhood! Italy is stills 
Catholic country, at all events in appearance. Habits endure, 
and who knows if the present crisis will not be less deplorable 
than it seems. The enterprises against the Pope will not bring 
luck to the house of Savoy, so long one of the most Catholic m 
Europe. They have wrought discontent among its ancient sub 
jects, once so faithful; she has abandoned her cradle to France, 
and she would be labouring under a strange illusion if she be 
lieved herself to be accepted by her new subjects except as a tel 
porary utility.” 

So much for ultramontane travels, philosophy, and politics. 
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THE DREAM PAINTER. 
BY DR. J. E. CARPENTER. 
Book III. 

I, 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 


TWENTY years after the events occurred which we have re- 
corded in the previous portions of this narrative, two men stood in 
the old square of Bonn, very near to the spot upon which we first 
beheld Leopold Sternemberg, the dream painter. 

The elder of these appeared to be about thirty years of age, the 
younger not more than twenty. 

They were gazing at the minster as if admiring the architecture. 

“Very fine, is it not?” said the elder one. 

“Yes,” answered his companion, “ very fine, but very familiar.” 

“You have seen it before, then?” 

“No—and yet I have—I seem to have been here before, and 
S I have been in Bonn only three days, and this is the first time 

have been into the square.” 

“Then you have seen some painting or engraving of it.” 

“No, I do not recollect having seen either; I dare say you will 
laugh at me, but this singular impression frequently comes over 
me—not only do I seem at times to be in places I have never 
seen, but I even feel that I am acting over again a part I have 
played at some remote period.” 

“You have been working too hard, my friend,” said the elder 
of the two, “and your nervous system has got a little out of order. 
In olden times your physician would have ordered you to lose 
blood, in these days a quack pill would be the best thing for you. 

have some excellent ones at your service, warranted to cure 
dimness of vision, singing in the ears, want of sleep, nervousness, 
horrible dreams, and nightmare; you see that they meet your 
case exactly.” 

“T don’t see it at all,” replied the younger man. “I am con- 
stantly trying to shake off these impressions, but still they return. 
You remember our first meeting in the gallery of the Royal 
Academy in London? You were a perfect stranger to me, but I 
you with all the familiarity of an old friend. Your 
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face seemed familiar tome. Why was this? Why, surrounde 
as we were by several hundred persons, was it you that I ad. 
dressed? I was drawn to you magnetically.” 

“ Whatever influence was at work,” replied the other, gaily, “| 
am much indebted to it; but as it occurred to you to address some 
one at that minute, I must attribute it to the fortunate circum. 
stance of my happening to stand near you.” 

“ No, we were drawn together, depend on it; I should not have 
addressed you had not an instinct prompted me.” 

“ Precisely so; it was the instinct, the accident of the moment,” 

“ No !—not the accident, for what is an instinct? The prompt- 
ing of some undefined property of the soul when the reasoni 
faculty lies dormant. I was impelled to speak to you; if I had 
paused to reason, I should have hesitated before presuming to 
address a stranger.” 

“ Like all idealists, you make your theory apply to the circum. 
stance, and not the circumstance to the theory. The circumstance 
itself was perfectly natural, we were both admiring the same 

icture; you addressed some remark to me in connexion with it, 
I might as easily have addressed you.” 

“ But did you?” 

“No; I confess I kept my reflections to myself.” 

“Then you see it was not chance that a me to address 

ou.” 
™ Really you must pardon me for saying that I do not see it. 
All acquaintances, not arising from family ties and connexions, 
must spring from some such accident as ours did.” 

“No! I think that men, and women too, are drawn together 
by some unknown influence over which they have no control.” 

“If you allude to love at first sight, I do not believe in it.” 

“ Not to love alone, though in that you must admit that the law 
of sympathy invariably overpowers the laws of reason, but in all 
our relations with one another. The world is one vast human ‘ 
family, and yet how few we take to our hearts to know and 
cherish.” 

“ And, like all large families, a very quarrelsome one too,” said 
the elder speaker; “if we admit a law of sympathy in one case, we 
must set up a law of antipathy in the other.” 

“ But it is so,” replied the other; “there are men I hate from 
the first moment I see them, though I could not give you any 
reason for doing so.” 

“ Precisely, my friend. These mysticisms in which you indulge 
are very meee ones—forget them.” 

“T try to do so,” réplied the other, “but they return; do you 
know a poem of Wordsworth’s, which has some very singular lines 
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in it, which seem to point to this very idea that has got i 
of No; but judging by the name of the author, from what 
knowledge I have o his writings, I think you must misapply 
them.” 

“ He says, somewhere: 


The soul that rises in us, our life’s star, 
Has had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 


Can it be possible that the soul, released from its shrine, seeks 
another to abide in until the time comes when the whole of this 
nether world shall dissolve and only spirits hover in the realms of 
ke 
“To which,” answered his ory “] must answer by 
quoting another poet, and say, ‘This is very midsummer mad- 


ness. 

“You may think so, but I know, from repeated conversations, 
that the same idea has suggested itself to others, though they 
would not be the first to admit it.” 

“T cannot quite comprehend the peculiar idiosyncrasy to which 
you allude.” 

“You believe in dreams?” asked the spiritualist. 

“T know I do dream,” was the matter-of-fact reply. 

“You dream sometimes that you are in a crowded city, exer- 
cising some pursuit, some handicraft it may be, of which you have 
no knowledge, but which seems quite familiar to you—you see 
places which you have never seen, and which, when you come to 
see them in common with those by whom they are inhabited, 
you find that you have dreamt of correctly.” 

“It may be so—I have not experienced it.” 

“Well, if it may be so during sleep, why may it not be when 
the mind is abstracted from the objects that surround us in our 
waking moments ?” 

_ “Because the mind only grasps one set of objects at the same 
time; you are dead to the world while you are living in your 
dreams.” 

“But in day-dreams it is different ; you are conscious of what 
surrounds you while you see scenes that are far distant.” 

“But you don’t; you see what is present in the substance, 
what is absent you only imagine.” | 
“I cannot make you understand me; what J imagine I see, 
and this imagination seizes me, too, against my will—it becomes 
vivid, perfect; it assumes substance, form, and colour. I am 

deaf, too, to voices near me.” 
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“So are we all when the mind is preoccupied.” 

“ When I have been awakened from one of these reveries it has 
given me pain; it has sometimes been several minutes before the 
magnetic influences that unite us together have, in my case, re. 
united; it has seemed that the sympathetic chain has been snapped, 
and that it required an effort to join the links together.” 

“ But these visions fade as rapidly as they generate?” 

“On the contrary, the memory of them remains, at least, gene. 
rally, though not so vividly as of places or persons I have actually 
seen, though even with these it is difficult sometimes to describe 
them correctly.” 

The elder of the two speakers regarded the younger with a look 
of extreme pity. That his mental organisation was strangely 
deranged he no longer doubted, but he saw that it would be use- 
less, at least at present, to combat any of the singular notions that 
he had become possessed of. 

“You should go more into company—mix more with the 
world,” he said, “and leave these idle speculations to dreamer 
and charlatans; but here we are in the Rheingasse. I wanted to 
bring you here, for in this street, No. 934, you will find a modest 
and rather humble-looking dwelling, which will have a charm for 
you, and which is now a tavern; but once it was the abode of 
genius, for it was the birthplace of Beethoven.” 

While the two friends seek the little parlour of the tavern, order 
a bottle of Rhine wine, and, perhaps, drink reverently to the 
memory of the great composer, we may as well inform the reader 
what little we know at present respecting them. 

Herr Carl Riickert, the elder of the two, was a lawyer who had 
been for some years past resident at Bonn; he had graduated at 
the university there; been articled there, and had set up there on 
his own account. He hadn’t many lawsuits to attend to, for his 
fellow townsmen hadn’t much money to spend in law, and, for the 
students who thronged the university, they had a rough-and-ready 
mode of settling disputes among themselves; but to his legal pro- 
fession he added that of insurance agent, and represented one of 
the most flourishing concerns in Great Britain. 

It was when in London on business connected with his office 
that he first formed the acquaintance, in the manner we have seen, 
of his young friend Hubert Engels. 

Hubert, though of German parents, had been brought up 
almost as an Englishman. His father had come to London, 
bringing with him his young family, when Hubert was but six 
years of age, to accept a clerkship in a merchant’s counting-house, 
in which he had risen, and now occupied a responsible position. 


A talent for drawing, early evinced by the young Hubert, had 
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made him determine to bring him up as an artist, and he was 
educated accordingly, or rather he was not educated, but suffered 
to pick up his knowledge piecemeal, as best he might. Still the 
lad was studious, and lost no opportunity that presented itself for 
improvin his mind. Beyond the ordinary rudiments that a good 
nokia offered, the elder Engels afforded him no assistance; in 
fuct, he could not afford to pay for more, but Hubert had managed 
to do for himself “ what his sire denied.” By working diligently 
for the artist to whom he was articled in the daytime, and who 
was not ungenerous, he was enabled by attending classes in the 
evening to store up more than a fair amount of knowledge. 

Unfortunately bor Hubert his studies took a mystical turn. 
There was then in London one of those professors of occult science 
who occasionally turn the heads of the fashionable world by the 
audacity of their theories, and who contrive to fill their own 
pockets by the mendacity of their proceedings. 

This man was a German, and commenced his career by yee Pe 
on the doctrine introduced by his famous countryman, Frederic 
Anthony Mesmer, in 1766, which excited such attention in Paris 
two years later, and which it required a committee of the principal 
physicians of France, aided by the leading members of the 
Academy of Science, to put down, only, however, to be revived 
at a later date, mixed up with the so-called science founded by 
Dr. Gall, and elaborated by him in conjunction with Gaspard Spurz- 
heim, and to which the name of electro-biology has been given. 

Unfortunately, the fashionable appetite increasing by what it 
feeds on, it became necessary for the quacks and charlatans to 
provide a dish still stronger for those who, fed by excitements and 
sensations, became sated by the milder course, and were prepared 
to swallow anything. They therefore boldly announced the dis- 
covery of a system by which they were enabled to hold converse 
with the spirits of those who had departed to another world, and 
thousands, if they did not believe, were willing enough to pay 
liberally to see them try the experiment. 

It is not our intention in this place to endeavour to explain the 
delusions and illusions which these men practised ; that they were 
the moral sores on the body corporate the public press has again 
and again made evident, but the mischief they effected on mee or 
imaginative minds was incalculable. 

The German professor, with whom Hubert had become ac- 
quainted, had fooled the public to the top of its bent; he had 
mary his impositions so long and so successfully, so many had 

lieved in him, that he almost believed in himself” 

If Hubert, then, became his dupe or his disciple, he took ver 
good care that he should not be his confederate. One emit 
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believer is more potent for good with these quacks than a dozen 
discarded mediums are potent to harm them! Who will belieye 
a confessed impostor? How few will admit that, for a considen. 
tion, they have put themselves on a level with the spy and the 
common informer? As long as there are wire-pullers there will 
never be a lack of puppets to pull, if the wires be only golden, 

Impressed with the ideas he had inculcated, Hubert became 

loomy and melancholy; his friends listened to his theories and 
re at them, as Herr Riickert did. A sudden desire to visit 
the land of his birth took possession of him, and the casual ac- 
quaintance he formed in the picture-gallery decided him. 

Arrived at Bonn a few days previously, his friend had procured 
lodgings for him at the house of an honest tradesman; he hada 
room to paint in and a room to sleep in, and he took his meals with 
the family. In the midst of that family, not altogether unknown 
to our readers, we shall find him hereafter. 

Introduced by the lawyer Riickert, Hubert Engels was soon 
enabled to form a little circle of acquaintances, and at the end ofa 
few months he found himself comparatively happy in his new 
home. He pursued his art as a painter, finding occasional pur 
chasers for his works, gave lessons in drawing, and found himself, 
what he had not been able to accomplish in London, putting on 
one side a little money. It must be said, however, that Hubert 
had an object in becoming economical, for he had fallen in love 
with his landlady’s little daughter, and looked forward to the time 
when he should be enabled to offer her his hand and a home. 

Though less gloomy and melancholy than when he arrived, 
Hubert was still unable to shake off those singular impressions 
which had taken possession of his mind; he had frequent discus 
sions with his friend upon the subject, but while he failed to 
convert him, he was, on his side, unshaken by the arguments by 
which the other endeavoured to controvert his dogmas. 

One evening, when he was supping with Riickert, his friend 
said to him: 

“‘T have an invitation for you, Hubert; a lady of some conse- 
quence here gives a soirée to-morrow evening at her chfteau just 
outside the town. She is a munificent patroness of art and artists, 
and I mentioned your name to her. She requested me to ask you 
to accompany me. Will you do so? I will present you to the 
mistress of one of the most charming residences in the district. 

“Willingly,” said the young artist, “for it is only by excite 
ment that I can shake off these gloomy moods. What is the name 
of your fair hostess?” 

“The Countess Lamberti. Hers is a most singular history. 
She was married some twenty years ago to the count, an Italian 
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then resident at Vienna. Immediately after the wedding 

the count fell in a duel. In a fit of jealousy he had challenged an 

Austrian officer who was present at the wedding, and whom he 

suspected of having been too intimate with her. The officer shot 

him through the heart, so it was whispered about, but so many 

have elapsed that much of the rumour may have no better 
oundation than idle gossip.” 

“ A singular story.” | 

“Yes, but that is not all of it. At the time of the marriage 
the count was greatly involved. Immediately after his death it 
came out that he was little better than an adventurer. Hif carriage 
and horses were only hired; his hotel bill, amounting to a fabulous 
sum, had not been paid for six months? The countess was indebted 
to a certain baroness for the hospitality of a home.” 

“ And she is now rich?” 

“TJ will tell you how it came about, for in the office of which I 
am the agent, I learnt more of the count’s histofy than was known 
on the spot. It appears that he had long been expecting to inherit 
an estate in Italy, which would not fall in to him until the decease 
of two maiden aunts, who were both very old. To enable him to 
carry on the war, he had recourse to the money-lenders, giving 
them bills, and for security effecting policies on his own life. Of 
course as the premiums and the interest became due he had to 
borrow again, so that at the time of his death he had already in- 
volved himself to the extent of nearly half of his expected fortune. 
Unfortunately for the money-lenders the count never inherited, 
for his aunts survived him, and his death in a duel invalidated the 
ory In a few months this estate, out of the jurisdiction of the 

nglish courts, fell in to the countess. There was no one to dis- 
pute her claim. During the last few years she has resided here ; 
it is said to be her birthplace. She is the most charitable lady in 
the neighbourhood ; it is she who gives the most splendid parties.” 

“She is fortunate,” said Hubert, “in enjoying the title and the 
fortune without the encumbrance of such a husband.” 

“Tell me,” said Riickert, as if suddenly struck with an idea, 
“in these day-dreams of yours, do they ever lead you among the 
proud and noble?” 

“Frequently ; but you know that I have no ambition of this 
sort, Iam quite satisfied with the position I occupy. What am 
I? The son of a merchant's clerk, very well paid, but not well 
enough to accumulate a fortune for his children. Why, then, 
should I aspire to a higher station than that in which providence 
has placed me?” 

“Ah! if you would always think this, these dreams and visions 

soon cease to torment you.” 
Aug.—VOL. CXLIX. NO. DCVIII. N 
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“T really think I am getting a little more rational. My dea 
to 


little Jessonda, whom I love so much, and hope some 
make my wife, will make a new man of me. Amid the actualitieg 
of a married life these day-dreams will haunt me no more.” 

“T really begin to have hopes of you,” replied his friend. “J, 
is settled, then, that you accompany me to the countess’s to 
morrow. Shall I call for you?” 

“No, it is better that I should come here. My good landlady 
is always rating me about my late hours, and will be sure to favour 
me with another sermon, so I would rather she did not know 
where I was going.” 

“ Very well, at nine o'clock, then, but don’t keep me waiting, 
for the countess gives excellent suppers, and no doubt there will 
be a dance.” 

“T will not fail me,” replied Hubert, “and for once in my life 
I will endeavour to enjoy myself as a reasonable being.” 

It is seldom that rumour spreads the true version of a story, 
Riickert had put together certain particulars of Bertha’s history 
which had become traditional, but the reader who has traced her 
career in the earlier pages of this story knows more. 

It is necessary that we should recount briefly what actually oc 
curred after the events narrated in the previous chapter. 

As regards Friedrich, he had not much to fear from the result 
of the duel; such occurrences were, at that period, unfortunately, 
not uncommon. The count, moreover, was a stranger, and there 
was no one to set the authorities at work. As to his second, he 
lost not an instant in making a precipitate retreat from Vienna. 
Friedrich, too, felt the necessity of retiring instantly from the 
scene of his exploit, but he joined his corps, which was ordered 
for active service in a few days, and, it must be added, he felt no 
very poignant regret at having ridded society of a villain. 

he good old Baron Wallerstein took the management of 
Bertha’s affairs into his own hands; the marriage scene could not 
well be kept secret, there had been too many witnesses to it, 80 
that the story of the man who had married his own wife got 
bruited abroad as a romance of real life, and served society to talk 
about until some fresh incident turned up to displace it. 

It was necessary for Bertha’s honour as well as her future pr 
spects that she should charge herself with the funeral of the count. 
The baron advised this, and provided the means; his lawyer and 
his physician consented to follow the remains—mourners they were 
not, they could only be regarded as witnesses to his interment. 

The remains of Leopold Sternemberg were conveyed secretly t0 
his own dwelling, and from thence consigned to the tomb, whet 
Geraldine never knew, for she was seized with brain fever 
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day that he expired, and it was many weeks before the physician 
was enabled to pronounce her out of danger. 

Johaan Zwick, the faithful follower of his fortunes, who was 
well-nigh heartbroken, and old Franz, followed the remains of the 
artist to the grave. 

When it became known that the hand that had executed those 
masterpieces could no more exercise its cunning, the pictures that 
stored Leopold’s studio became the object of desire and com- 

ition, and realised a large sum. Bertha returned to her humble 
welling until all was over; it was never even suspected that the 
milliner and the countess were one and the same person. 

There was another secret, too, that the world never knew—the 
secret love that the young painter had cherished for the baroness, 
and the late spiceatedgpes that it was reciprocated on her part. 
Bertha alone knew of it, for in confiding her history to Friedrich, 
Geraldine had only confided to him what she knew of the con- 
nexion between her father and the count, and its bearing upon her 
own destiny. 

When Geraldine recovered it was to find Bertha by her side, 
the careful, anxious, and attentive nurse, sharing with Margaret 


' the fatigues of their long watch. 


When the baroness was approaching to convalescence they 
sought for a time the sunny clime of Italy; here Bertha, who had 
assumed the title to which she had doubly a right, that of the 
Countess Lamberti, met with her husband’s relations, the Signorii 
Monti. The old ladies, who were turned eighty, were delighted 
with their new relative; they had heard some floating rumours of 
the circumstances surrounding the count’s death, and were pre- 
pared to regard her with a foliage of commiseration; they pressed 
upon her what they had so often denied the count, pecuniary aid, 
but it was declined, Geraldine’s means were so ample, and Bertha 
held too large a place in her heart for her to wound it by accepting 
the proffered boon. 

In a few months all became her own; the ample fortune the 
count had been anticipating, and on the strength of which he had 
been contracting personal liabilities to the extent of half its value, 
yong to his widow, by the death of his aunts, without a draw- 


It must not be imagined that Bertha had forgotten her beloved 
Parents in her native town, though as yet she had not found 
courage to visit them. 

at Leopold’s effects might be realised, it became necessary for 
baron’s agent to be armed with the proper legal authority; 

had, therefore, written to her parents conveying to them 
the double intelligence of the death of her husband and her dear 
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brother; she signed herself, as before, “ Monti,” for she had not 
yet deemed it necessary to assume her title. 

The grief of the worthy couple, — subdued, perhaps, by 
the continued absence of both their children, was still poignant; 
but it was scarcely greater than their surprise when a considerable 
sum of money was remitted to them by the baron’s man of bus- 
ness as the result of the sale of their son’s effects, the expenses of 
his funeral and of the sale, together with a twelvemonth’s wages 
to Johaan Zwick, which Bertha insisted upon his accepting, being 
the only deductions. A second letter from Bertha, assuring her 
parents that she was amply provided for, accompanied the agents 
more formal communication. 

The tailor and his wife, who had by this time accumulated some 
little property for themselves, shortly retired from business, and it 
got whispered about again that it was in consequence of the 
grand match that their daughter had made. When she visited 
them two years after as the Countess Lamberti, it therefore ex- 
cited very little surprise. 

The countess bought the chiteau she now resides in, and where 
she generally passed a portion of the year, the other being devoted 
to visiting the Baroness Rosenthal, or to travelling with her. 

The good old Hain and his wife resided with their daughter 
until about three years before the time we resume our narrative; 
never parted in their lifetime, they were not long separated at 
their deaths. They could not quite accustom themselves to their 
improved circumstances, and Sternemberg often declared he should 
have felt himself more at home in the old shop, but, as he said 
to his daughter, “she knew best,” and so he put up with it. 

The Baroness Rosenthal had only once or twice during these 
years visited her estate; once when it was necessary to appoint a 
new agent and receiver for her rents, the other time to personally 
inspect what improvements were necessary for the comfort of her 
tenants, and to give her instructions for their being executed. She 
informed them that she regretted to live away from them, buts 
malady under which she was labouring demanded a constant 
change of scene, and she was only acting under the advice of her 
physician. 

he visited the grave of her late husband, and gave orders that 
it should be religiously kept in order. The old schoolhouse, with 
its garden overlooking-the Rhine, was also revisited, but it 
passed into other hands, therefore she did not enter. 

On these occasions she had been the guest of the Countes 
Lamberti. 

When the countess inherited her estate she forwarded to Johaan 
Zwick, who was then in Vienna, a handsome present. What he 
did with it we shall see in another chapter. 











THE TOMB OF THE GAZELLE. 


TERE exists near the old palace of Bahram Gur, not far from 
Hamadan, in Persia, an ancient mausoleum, now in ruins, which 
is called Naus ed Dhabyeh, or the “tomb of the gazelle.” It is 
situated on an eminence, watered by an adjacent rivulet. The 
following legend is related in connexion with this ruin. 

King Bahram Gur went out one day hunting, accompanied by 
one of his favourites. Arrived at this eminence, he halted there 
to refresh himself, and, exhausted by heat and the chase, he drank 
freely. Excited by the wine, he said to his favourite: 

“ ken a wish, and, whatever it may be, I swear to gratify 


>. 0 


it. 

The favourite perceiving a troop of gazelles in the distance, 
replied : 

“y wish you would make the males of yonder herd like the 
females; and the females like the males. I further wish that an 
arrow shot by you shall nail the foot of a gazelle to its ear.” 

Bahram, who knew the danger that lay in not fulfilling a 
promise made to a woman, and who further did not care to be ex- 

d to the raillery of his young favourite, took up his bow, 
aimed at a gazelle, and hit it on the ear. The gazelle lifted up 
its foot to the wounded place, and the king, launching another 
arrow at the same moment, fixed its foot to its ear. 

Mounting his horse, he then set forth in pursuit of the herd, 
and, excited by wine, he dashed into their midst, shooting arrows, 
armed with iron barbs, first at one, and then at another, and as he 
secured his victims he cut off the horns of the males, so as to make 
them like the females, while at the same time he affixed his arrows 
to the heads of the females so as to make them look like males. 

Elated at having been thus able to fulfil his promise, he re- 
turned triumphantly to the lady, but instead of congratulating 
him as he anticipated, she merely remarked, in a contemptuous 
manner, that “habit rendered all things easy.” Enraged at such 
a return for his exertions to please, the king in his passion slew 
the young woman, and had her buried in the same tomb with a 
Gazelle. He afterwards had a pillar erected over the grave, with 
4 record of the event inscribed upon it, as also a statement to the 
effect that he had put the lady to death because she wished to 
humiliate him and to turn him into ridicule. 

The punishment was in this case altogether out of proportion to 
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the offence, and more worthy of a ferocious savage than of , 
Persian king; but still a moral can be drawn from the legend of 
the difficulty there is in pleasing a lady, who is not inclined to be 
leased. 
: The word naus is supposed to have been derived from the 
Greek naos, a temple, for it is only applied by the Arabs ang 
Persians to the tombs of strangers, or of those who lived before 
Islamism. Hence is it also applied to the mountains upon which 
the fire-worshippers exposed thelr dead. Suetonius, it is to be 
remarked, relates a similar feat of skill on the oe of the Emperor 
Domitian (lib. viii. cap. xix.).. The legend is, however, very 
pular in Persia, and has been made the theme of many poem, 
Rit John Malcolm heard it related on the spot itself, but our 
version is taken from Yakut’s * Modjem-el-Buldan,” where it is 
told on the authority of Ibn-el-Fakih, who also says he heard it 
related on the spot—upon which the pious Mussulman observes, 
“ God knows the truth !” 
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NevER a cloud in the summer sky, 
No wrinkle upon the sea, 
As if they had alway been as fair, 


And evermore would be. ;, 


Peace sat brooding up on the hills, 
Watching the dim ships fade ; 

O surely a place and a tranquil hour 
For love and loveliness made ! 


Murmur soft of the evening breeze, 
And chime of the tinkling sheep, 

Mingling their lulling cadences 
With the whisper of the deep. 


And therewithal sweet warble of birds, 
Singing uncertain where, 

Whether in woodland or out on the sea, 
Or up in the ocean air. 


Till a star was born amid the sky, 
And another in the sea, 

And a maiden up on the brow of the bluffs 
Went wandering lonesomely. 


x 
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Little maiden breathing the breath 


Of maid-blossom from child-bud scarce blown, 
June in her heart, with May still on her, cheek, 


Up on the headland alone! 


O her face, her face it was fair, 
No marvel a lover should be, 
They had parted now at the garden-gate— 
Was her face so sad therefore to see? 


Never a star in the stormy sky, 
Darkness all over the sea, 

Breaking of billows down on the crags, 
And a cry, “ Ah, woe is me!” 


O why was a maiden there that night 
With her young heart full of sorrow, 

Her face so fair in her stormy hair, 
The beautiful Bride of the morrow! 


Lights in the casements down at the Hall, 
Sounds of laughter and song, 

Revelling forth through the midnight air, 
With that cry in their joyous throng! 


Glimmer of purple and gold in the sky, 
Purple and gold on the sea, 


And a maiden stretch’d on the dawning crags, 


As like sleeping as death could be. 


O miserable bridal bed, 
O cold embrace of the bridegroom sea, 
O kisses that stopp’d the young breath, 
O arms that strangled it free! 


Never a cloud in the morning sky, 
Nor a ripple upon the sea, 


But down its smooth depths a dark secret doth lie, 


And forever there buried shall be. 





ROBERT STEGGALL. 







































BRADY’S FOUR ACRES OF BOG. 
BY FELIX M‘CABE. 


XVI. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. 


Mr. KENNEDY remained for some time at his desk after his 
neighbour’s departure, doubtless taken by surprise at his sudden 
exit from the office, and very much annoyed with himself for 
allowing the farmer to escape so easily. He was fully aware that 
old Davy was rather fussy, and had not his temper in such in- 
mediate control when any one was so unlucky as to tread on his 
corns; but considering his distress of mind on entering the office, 
Mr. Kennedy was fully convinced he had him at an advantage, 
and was resolved to make use of it. 

As Mr. Grimes declared, they had known each other for many 
years, and their fathers before them, but still with such a long ac- 
quaintance there was no love lost between the two. Perhaps two or 
three times a year Mr. Kennedy was consulted professionally ; 
then old Davy was a very fortunate man, and the attorney was 
quite willing to believe that his neighbour’s good fortune could not 
always pursue him with open arms; that one day or another the 
fickle goddess would take - departure, when he might have an 
opportunity of reaping some extra harvest from the long pent-up 
treasure of his prosperous neighbour. If old Davy was fortunate 
in his undertakings, if, as people now and then said, everything 
that he put a hand to turned out well, he took precious good care 
of the riches allotted to his charge, and was most particular that no 
one should enrich themselves at his expense. It was a last resource 
to apply to his legal adviser; every other means should fall short 
of solving the difficulty and, as Dr. Sharp declared, to get money 
out of his purse was the most delicate and difficult operation he 
ever had to perform. 

We must not, under such circumstances, be surprised at the 
farmer’s sudden burst of indignation when he heard that Miss 
Nora Kennedy’s personal charms were more than equivalent to 
his snug farm and forty cows, or that he should turn round with 
some warmth and tell the young lady’s father that such a com- 
parison was balderdash. Mr. Grimes was still mindful of a con- 
tested election which he had two years ago with Mr. Kennedy for 
the honour of sitting once a fortnight at the same table as Lord 
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Lovestock at the union workhouse. Both held undisputed rights 
to represent the ratepayers as poor-law guardians; Mr. Grimes in 
consequence of the large amount he paid annually to support the 
establishment; Mr. Kennedy on the great acquisition he should be 
to the assembly. The contest was unfavourable to the farmer, 
though very close, and created no small amount of excitement in 
the townland. It was also the means of bringing forth a song 
from Blind Brian the fiddler, to which he gave the name of the 
“Rogue’s Scuffle.” The demerits of the candidates were freely 
mentioned, and there appeared to be no pretence at praise in 
Brian’s composition. It attracted large numbers to the shebeen- 
house, where the fiddler nightly held forth to the admiration of 
old and young. 

The attorney took very little notice of the election squib, as it 
might be called, but old Davy was so enraged that he would have 
brought the fiddler before the stipendiary, had he not received 
some intimation of the probable expense of such proceedings. 
The “ Rogue’s Scuffle” was brought forth in excitement, and died 
a natural death soon after, without leaving an impression on the 
mind of the author, except that he sold twenty-four ballads one 
night at a halfpenny each, and not a “dasent buy in the room 
that did not trate him;” “that he may never rosin his bow agin, if 
all of it has not slipped out of his head, barring the winniest bit 
of a stave,” which, as well as we can remember, ran as follows: 

The candidates were honest Billy, begar, 
And owld Davy as close as a Quaker, 
The fox and the bear as purty a pair 
As ever won cash by a kaper. 

As the candidates were no special favourites with the frequenters 
of the shebeen, the success of Brian’s composition was in a great 
measure owing to his firing into both sides, as he declared. 

“You can see, when you talk to owld Davy, he is thinking of 
how he can turn you into money; but by all the goats in Kerry, 
the Lord Rosse himself could not see through honest Billy, even 
with all his tullescups. He is as wide awake as a conger-eel, and 
the buy that is anything like a match for him must have a three- 
leaved shamrock, and no mistake.” 

Notwithstanding the fiddler’s squib, the attorney and farmer 
were looked upon as the most important people in the townland, 
save and except the real gentry. Such a saving clause was frequently 
introduced by the peasantry in distinguishing the pure patrician, 
who had no occasion to use his hands, whose father and grand- 
father lived on the land, finding it poor at first and keeping it 80, 
from such people as the farmer and attorney, who were more or 
the architects of their own fortunes. 
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The long list of witnesses still remained on the desk before the 
attorney, together with some briefs that he wes to despatch to 
Dublin for counsel’s opinion; but Mr. Kennedy’s attention was 
now occupied with his late unexpected visitor and his sudden de. 

rture. To allow so weighty a fish to escape him just as he was 
abe without even disturbing one of his golden scales, was very 
chagrining to a man who had the most unbounded confidence in his 
own tact and cleverness. 

“ Ray himself could not have bungled the matter worse, | 
ought to have felt me way—so I ought. However, it can’t be 
helped now,” said the attorney, placing his hands in his pockets, 
me walking towards the window. 

Had Mr. Grimes, junior, taken a fancy to his eldest daughter, 
he would no doubt open his purse-strings to some considerable 
extent, and strike up a match at once. But with Nora matters 
were different. She was the pet lamb of the flock, destined to 
make some brilliant match at ne distant period. 

“Could she be happy as the mistress of the Kanbally farm? 
he asked himself. “ No doubt it was a bond jide offer—a bird in 
hand.” And as he looked more closely to the other brilliant 
match at no distant period, it appeared like a phantom that 
vanished the more closely it was inspected. “TI let the cat out of 
bag too soon,” said the little man, as he walked with his hands in 
his pockets up and down his office. “I must have a talk with 
Loder. He is d—lishly mistaken if he fancies he can play any of 
his tricks with William Kennedy. Nor is he the man to slip to 
the ground between two stools either. I must see Loder at once, 
and have no more of his dilly-dallying in coming so often to my 
house. He must let me know what he means, or I'll let him see 
that a chicken of my age will eat tough enough.” 

As Mr. Kennedy thought over the gallant captain’s repeated 
visits to his house, the cuckoo tune of “a brilliant match” and 
‘daily proposal” seemed to sink into utter insignificance. No 
doubt there was a fair share of blame attached to Mrs. Kennedy 
and to her high-fangled notions for encouraging those gentlemen 
to come so often lately. He could hear nothing else in his house 
but the doings and sayings of the officers, when they were coming, 
and where they were going. 

“ But I shall not be made a cat’s-paw of in this manner,” ¢aid 
the little man, striking the desk with some force with his hand. 
a = them see that I am both shadow and substance, that I 
will. 

While Mr. Kennedy was working himself into a state of excite- 
ment in his office, his good lady and her daughters were sitting 
round the table ready to commence dinner, and only waiting his 
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But Mr. Kennedy was totally oblivious of the arrange- 
ment made at breakfast, that he was to partake of an early dinner 
in order to allow the young ladies to go to Mrs. Spankie’s croquet- 

y. The maid Bridget had just returned, stating that the 
“masther was a-talking to somebody or other, and was a-coming 

n.” , 

- How tiresome,” said Miss Kennedy, with a shrug of her 
shoulders, as the old clock in the hall announced the hour, “I 
declare there is always something. We shall be late, mamma, that 
js the short and long of it.” 

“J don’t suppose papa will be long,” said her mother. “ You 
know he expects us to wait for him when he is in the house.” 

The youngest daughter, who was not allowed to accept Mrs. 
Spankie’s invitation, asked her mother what was the hurry. Could 
not Dan drive them in plenty of time? But was sharply told to 
hold her tongue; that she knew nothing about it. 

The subject of driving was discussed very freely that morning; 
but Mrs. Kennedy declared the outside car wanted some paint, 
that she was at papa for the last two months about getting it done 
up, and there was no use in talking to him. Miss Kennedy also 
objected to appearing in such an equipage; she would be ashamed 
of her life to be seen driving to Mrs. Spankie’s in it. Besides, the 
springs of the machine were not in very good order, and the 
animal was one of those who make themselves generally useful, 
and was more at home in the plough than trotting with his fair 
burden to Carra. Moreover, the primitive condition of the springs, 
combined with the mode of proceeding of the animal, was calcu- 
lated to add to the already fresh complexion of Miss Kennedy, 
which the young lady wisely considered anything but an improve- 
ment. So it was decided that Dan Lanigan should call for them 
in the evening, when the faulty condition of the jaunting-car 
could not be so easily perceived. 

“T wonder,” said the young lady, who was just told to hold her 
tongue, “if Katty Phillips and her brother are invited?” 

“T am sure they are,” said her sister Nora, who seemed in no 
hurry to meet her lover. Had she been an hour later it would 
only give rise to a little pouting, which was certain to end in her 
favour; her gallant lover would be told that he was not papa or 
mamma, and that she did not recognise any other authority to 
question her movements. 

“Frank may be there,” said Mrs. Konnedy, “ but I don’t think 
Katty will, They have not been out since Mr. Phillips’s death, 
except to see a few poor people; they see no company now. It is 
a puzzle to me how they manage with two or three servants for 
& house—not that they ever entertained like other county 
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families; for, after all papa has done for them, and he worked lat, 
and early, Mrs. Phillips was never the woman to ask you, like 
Mrs. Spankie, to a croquet-party, or to spend an evening, or any. 


thing of the kind. 


people see in them to praise.” 
“Then, mamma,” said Miss Kennedy, “ you don’t think there 


is any truth in Mr. Sandon making Katty an offer?” 


I for the life of me can’t make out what 


“‘ Nonsense, child,” said Mrs. Kennedy, with a very perceptible 


curl of her lip. 
glad to catch him, | am sure. 
fact or day to my notion, and less likely to marry. 


tain she 
hear it,” 


“T don’t believe a word of it. 


Katty would be 


She seems to get more matter-of- 


I am cer. 


as not had a chance, because your papa would be sure to 


“He does not go to Fairy Lawn now, mamma,” said Nora. 
“T suppose not, indeed. You heard him say he was away on 
leave for three months, and no doubt finds very little attraction 


at Fairy Lawn.” 
“Dr. Sharp goes very often,’ 
look at her mother. 
“There ma 
rised,” said 


> 


said Miss Kennedy, giving a sly 


be something in it, I should not be at all sur- 


Irs. Kennedy. “I know Sharp drives there very 
often, and calls when he is any way near.” 


“Oh! mamma,” said Nora, “ you don’t think Katty Phillips 


would think of marrying any one so old as Dr. Sharp?” 


“ Well, dear, I can’t say what her thoughts may be on the sub- 
ject, but I know when I was a young girl at Derry Grove, I had 
three most eligible suitors, and how strange I should marry your 


papa, who was so much my senior.” 


“Only ten years, mamma; that is not so much,” said the young 


lady, who thought of the age of her lover. 


“ I know that, dear; but your papa looked so much older than 


he really was, and every one said it was a 





But. there is no 


use in talking, it is all destiny—it is all destiny,” said the lady, 
Had her lord and master been near he 


with a very deep sigh. 
would, no doubt, say it was bosh or balderdash. 


Mrs. Kennedy was now and then given to soliloquise on the 
subject of matrimony, more es 
life in Derry Grove, and still 
O’Malleys were immeasurably superior to the Kennedys of 
Ballydy, and that she was immolated at the hymeneal altar for 


some reason that she could never fathom. 


cially with reference to her early 
adhered to the idea that the 


The reader may, perhaps, excuse a short digression in order to 
give a brief description of the O’Malleys and their Derry Grove 


house. 


Old Malachy O'Malley, Mrs. Kennedy's father, held rank in 
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the Roscommon Militia at a time when the humblest subaltern in 
his Majesty’s service could decide what constituted treason, and if 
he had any doubts on the subject, the king, rather than the rebel, 

the benefit. If the Irish caterpillar was cut short in his 
career, it was because he would one day turn out a full-blown 
treasonable butterfly. Those gentlemen were so well versed in 
martial law that they could sniff treason in an Irish jig, and prove 
the poker and tongs were fire-arms; and if for a fractional portion 
of the capital offence, the rebels were treated to an aérial ascent on 
those historical trees so numerous in those days, we can scarcely 
blame them for going in for the whole thing, on the principle that 
it was just as well to hang for a sheep as a lamb. When the 
Roscommon Militia was disbanded, Mr. O’Malley, or as he was 
now and then called by those who wished to please him, ‘ The 
Captain,” gave up all thoughts of following up his career, and 
settled down quietly at his house in Derry Grove with his wife 
and three daughters. Mrs. Kennedy, his eldest daughter, in the 
course of time was the first to leave the nest, and was soon 
followed by her two sisters, whose wish to remain in Ireland was 
not so constant. Preferring to woo fortune in Sidney or Mel- 
bourne, those ladies left Derry Grove for ever, making over their 
only surviving parent to the care of their eldest sister. Mrs. 
Kennedy never took credit to herself for giving shelter to her 
worthy parent when the house in Derry Grove passed into other 
hands, which latter catastrophe, the old gentleman declared, was 
his misfortune, but not his fault. It seems that Mr. O’Malley’s 
personal liberty was for a long time restricted ; he could not even 
venture to the window of his house, but had to use all his efforts 
to fortify it against the myrmidons who hovered round, all anxiously 
waiting to serve him, in a manner that he had the best of reasons 
for declining. 

On the seventh day of the week, the ex-captain sallied forth 
from his stronghold to see his friends, taking good care to return 
in the evening. On one of those occasions he was crossing the 
bridge over the Shannon, which divides the two counties, when a 
young man, with a strong Munster accent, asked his honour for a 
copper to help him on his road; he was a poor scholar making his 
way to Carra. Old Malachy, in the most good-humoured style, 
declared he was a poor scholar himself, and so was everybody else 
in the neighbourhood. The young man observed, as he walked 
after Mr. O’Malléy, that he would sell him his Gough’s edition of 
Voster at a bargain, which offer was rather brusquely declined, as 
was also his revised edition of Murray’s English Grammar. By 
the time they reached the police station, Mr. O’Malley made an 
attempt at kicking his fellow-traveller, which attempt was forcibly 
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resented, and a shindy under the very eyes of the police was the 
consequence. Old Malachy charged the tramp with an assault 
but the latter declared that he was beaten within an inch of his 
life, without rhyme or reason, and hoped the sergeant would lock 
them both up, and he would prove in the morning before the 
stipendiary how he was made black and blue on the Sabbath Day, 
Such an appeal could not well be set aside, and the two scholars 
were locked up for the night in the guard-house. Next morning, 
as they were about to proceed to receive judgment, the you 
man declared he was as honest as the sun, and pulling from his 
nae a paper, he handed it to Mr. O’Malley as his character. 
he moment it reached his hand, the young man laughed out, 

“Hurra, you're saarved at last—you’re witnesses, juntlemen. 
He’s got the Latitat now, and no mistake. Faith, it is a long lane 
that has no turning, that it is; and yours was long enough, for 
many a long night did I perish myself in Derry Grove to get a 
sight of you; but you’re come to the heel of the hunt at last.” 

Such was the way in which old Malachy O’Malley was be- 
trayed into the hands of his enemies, after a protracted siege of 
three years, during which time he was closeted for six days of the 
week, making his appearance only on the Sunday. Had any one 
thought proper to serve him with a Latitat on the Lord’s Day, old 
Malachy could only pity his ignorance of the law and the glorious 
constitution under which we live. 

We must not lose sight of Mrs. Kennedy and her young 
ladies as they waited papa’s entrance to the room. 

* wish he would come,” said Miss Kennedy, looking up at the 
clock. 

“TI don’t think he will be long, dear; but, you see, business 
must be attended to,” said Mrs. Kennedy, very gravely. “ Had 
your papa been fortunate enough to follow any other profession, it 
would be much pleasanter for all of us.” 

“Tf papa had been in the army, he might be ordered on foreign 
service,” said Nora, “and then we might not see him for years.” 

“That's very true,” said Mrs. Kennedy, “but the army 1s 80 
different. You never heard poor dear grandpapa tell any of 
his exploits.” 

“ + seme? said Miss Kennedy, moving her chair from the 
table, “I'd as lief not have any dinner; I am tired of waiting.” 

“Well, Ellen, you need not be in such a hurry, it is only half- 
past two; if you go by the fields it won’t take long, will it now, 
Nora?” said Mrs. Kennedy, appealing to her second daughter. 

“Not very long, mamma, if Flanigan will allow us to walk 
through his meadow. 


“That is all very well,” said her sister, who was fully aware of 
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the deleterious effects of walking on her complexion, “but I 
shan’t hurry myself; I will start off now.” 

«Wait, dear, I'll go and see what detains your papa all this 

me. 

r Mrs. Kennedy now left the room, and noiselessly approached the 
door of the office, where she listened attentively, but no second 
yoice could be heard ; her husband was as usual in his meditative 
mood, walking up and down. The good lady's wrath became 
very intense as she thought over the way she and her girls had 
been waiting for nothing, and, turning the handle of the door, she 
accosted her husband in no very amiable manner. 

“Whatever do you mean, Mr. Kennedy, keeping us waiting 
on you all this time, when you know well enough that we were 
to have an early dinner? The girls will be late; but what do you 
care, Mr. Kennedy? You never did care what became of me or 
my children.” 

The attorney, who took very little notice of his wife’s entry, 
now looked at her without a remark; it was one of those looks 
which the poor people declared to be as good as a summons—his 
white tooth glistened over his lip as he scowled from under his 
threatening eyebrows. No hoisted drum on the outward- 
bound mariner had a more chilling effect than this look on the 
indignant Mrs. Kennedy. She knew there was a storm brewing, 
and it behoved her to escape it if possible. 

“Well, Mr. Kennedy,” said the good lady, pitching her voice 
ina much lower key, “we shall not wait any longer, if you 
don’t think proper to come to dinner.” And shutting the is 
door, she allowed her husband to enjoy the peripatetic. “ We 
won't wait any longer, girls,” said Mrs. Kennedy, as she walked up 
to her place at table ; “ your papa is not coming.” 

“Indeed, mamma,” said Nora, who saw that her mother was 
annoyed, “ what is the matter?” 

“T am sure I don’t know; one of his tantrums, I dare say. 
No one knows what I am suffering, to be sure, and to be obliged 
to put up with such treatment is fast sending me to my grave.” 

The little repast was very soon over, for all were anxious to be 
off. The fond mother watched them from the window skip lightly 
over the paddock, and allowed her imagination to take wing on 
the subject of her favourite daughter. 

“Nora may one day hold such a position as Mrs. Spankie; 
there was nothing sg peg in Captain Loder becoming Colonel 
Loder—Mrs. Colonel Loder, the name seems quite familiar,” said 
Mrs. Kennedy, as she turned from the window; “then perhaps 
people will give me credit for bringing up my daughters well.” 
Such was the happy thought which occupied Mrs. Kennedy’s 
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mind as she again resumed her place at the table, and no doubt 
would have enjoyed her modest meal alone, thoroughly uncon. 
scious of her lord and master, were it not that his plate and knife 
and fork recalled her attention to his absence. She was just then 
in too happy a frame of mind not to take a considerate view of her 
husband’s Eaninne appearance towards her. 

“He may have something to vex him, something out of the 
common, for I never saw him look so angry before. Perhaps it is 
about this tiresome trial.” 

The mercury in the thermometer was not more under the in- 
fluence of the bright rays of the sun than Mrs. Kennedy’s temper 
under agreeable or disagreeable emotions. She was now doubtful 
which course to pursue, whether to wait for her husband or to go 
to his office and persuade him tocome. So, laying down her knife 
and fork, she resolved to wait until the usual dinner-hour, by that 
time she hoped the pangs of hunger would temporise his inanner, 
and render him more susceptible to her influence. It was nearly 
three-quarters of an hour after his usual time when Mr. Kennedy 
entered the room, and taking his position at table, commenced 
vigorous operations on the cold shoulder of mutton; his good lady 
laid down the newspaper, which occupied her attention for some 
time, and moved near, at the same time handing her plate to her 
husband. 

“T'll trouble you, William.” 

“T thought you had dined.” 

“No, I have been waiting for you all this time.” 

“ A-h-em !” was the only reply which this proof of his wife’s 
patience elicited, and left no doubt on Mrs. Kennedy’s mind that 
her husband had not improved since their interview. 

To be outdone in this piece of diplomacy that he had in 
hand during the morning was the chief cause of Mr. Kennedy’s 
annoyance. So much did it trouble him that he never gave 4 
thought to anything else; even Darby Brady’s case, the long list 
of witnesses, and the two or three briefs that were to go by post 
to Dublin, were all forgotten by the punctual man of business. 

“ You are not looking yourself to-day, William,” said his good 
lady, as Bridget removed the cloth, and the attorney was about to 
remove to his arm-chair to enjoy his usual forty winks. “ You 
know you will have to go to Dromry Petty Sessions to-morrow.” 

“I know I will.” 

« oe had I not better make you a glass of punch?” 

“ 0.” 

“Now, William, you will have one of your bilious attacks,” 
said his wife, who must have had some belief in homeopathic 


principles, and before he could make another remark the decanter 
and sugar were on the table. . 
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Mr. Kennedy was rather an abstemious man; he now and then 
had his glass of punch after a hard day’s work, and was open to 
a second under gentle persuasion. It was the only remedy he 
used for a cold, and the maladies which proceed from colds—in 
fact, Holloway’s pills were not more useful to the world in general 
than his decanter of whisky to Mr. Kennedy in eegenas His 
wife declared it cured his bilious attacks, and had a most cheer- 
ing effect on his spirits—indeed, it was an open question with that 

whether its mental or physical properties had the most 
aking effect on her husband. She generally brewed the bever- 
age and increased the strength to suit the mental pulse of the 
patient. Without any further comment Mr. Kennedy received 
the glass of punch, minus a wine-glassful, which the lady was in 
the habit of decanting for herself, and immediately commenced 
to test its efficacy. He sat in silence opposite his wife, not even 
making a remark on the steaming liquor, which had already added 
colour to his countenance. To find out the cause of her husband’s 
annoyance was Mrs. Kennedy’s most anxious desire. She was pain- 
fully aware of the difficulty, as her lord and master was known to give 
the most evasive replies to anything approaching a direct question. 
Then it must be found out somehow, and so the lady resumed: 

“I do hope the girls will enjoy themselves, it was so kind of 
dear Mrs. Spankie to remember them.” 

“Td much rather,” said Mr. Kennedy, “ they remained at 
home.” 

“ Rather they remained at home, William? What for? This 
is the first time they have been asked to Mrs, Spankie’s, and she 


is not a person to ask every one. Captain Loder and the officers 
will be there.” 


Captain Loder and the officers were rather too much for Mr. 
Kennedy’s patience, or the soothing effects of the smoking liquor. 

“Captain Loder and the officers,” said the little man, with a 
sneer. ‘‘ Yes, indeed, they have come to my house much too often, 
but I'll taik the matter over with Loder, or know for what.” 

“Whatever do you mean, Mr. Kennedy? Talk what matter 
over? Captain Loder comes here as Nora’s suitor, that you know 
well enough.” 
“ “Nora's suitor,” said the attorney, with no little bitterness; 

maybe he is, but I'll find it out very soon, and if he means to 
try any of his pranks with me I’ll make him ‘jump Jim Crow.’ 
It would be much better for them to stay at home than be galli- 
vanting about the country after those men.” 

his was rather too strong an expression for Mrs. Kennedy’s 

equammity, The idea of her girls “gallivanting about the 
country after those men,” as her husband was pleased to call the 
Aug.—VOL. CXLIX. NO. DCVIII. o 
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. officers of the Aberdeen Fusiliers, was a great insult to a lady who 

rided herself on the careful manner in which she brought her 

family up, as also to the daughter of a captain in the Roscommon 
Militia. 

“T must say,” said the indignant wile, “ you are very compli 
mentary to your wife and family, but one can’t expect blood from 
a turnip. We are not all wise in our generation, Mr. Kennedy, 
or an O'Malley of Derry Grove would not have to undergo the 
reproach to her face by her very husband that her daughters are 
gallivanters.” 

Mr. Kennedy laid his head back in his arm-chair ready at a 
moment’s notice to enter on his half-hour’s slumber. The punch 
was all but consumed, and was clearly establishing its soporific 
properties. He was anxious now to take his wife’s counsel about 
old Davy’s offer, if she could only be got to look at it from a 
reasonable point of view, but reason in the abstract and reason in 
the concrete were not more divergent than Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy's 
opinions on many social questions. He could not agree with his 
wife’s very exalted opinion of her Majesty’s commissioned officers, 
As clients they were incomparable, but as sons-in-law he preferred 
those who made money from the negative principle of spending 
little. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Kennedy could not be induced to look 
favourably on the dry cash which Mr. Grimes had accumulated, 
and which must necessarily revert to his son. 

“Tt would be better,” said Mr. Kennedy, finishing the remnant 
of his punch, “if they remained at home and looked at home. 
For instance, old Davy Grimes came here to-day match-making.”; 

“* Match-making !” said the astonished matron, looking up at her 
husband. “ Well, I declare I never saw such assurance in all my 
life. What next, I wonder?” 

“Yes, it is a fact; he offered to settle his son and Nora on the 
Kanbally farm.” 

“ Well, and what did you say?” inquired the lady, more wroth 
than ever. 

“What could I say, except that I must take a little time to 
consider ?” 

“T should do no such thing, I should show him the door, and 
that pretty quickly. You know Nora is all but engaged to 
Captain Loder, an officer and a gentleman.” 

“Faith,” said the little man, as he closed his eyes for sleep, 
* T’ll soon find that out; time will tell. I don’t intend to be hum- 
bugged by officers or anybody else. No matter what you think, 
Ellen, I shall call on Loder and ask him point-blank his in- 


tentions.” 
“Yes, and if he is the man I take him to be he will show you 
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the door, 
morning. 


said Mrs. 


the room. 





Breathings of the Invisible. 


as you ought to have done with that bucaugh this 
There is no doubt of Captain Loder’s intentions, the 

are those of an honourable man; but I can see plainly your wish is 
to prevent my poor dear girl from getting suitably settled in life. 
You are fast breaking my heart, and sending me to my grave,” 
Kennedy, as she stood up from her chair, and looki 
with supreme contempt on the sleeping form of her husband, left 








BREATHINGS OF THE INVISIBLE. 


WRESTLING with a spirit yet unbroken, 
Struggling in the net of earthly ties; 
Thoughts but to the passing wind outspoken 
As in lonely wanderings they arise, 
Here may find a place 
As their moods I trace, 
Stretched beneath the gloom of cloudy skies. 


Mock not though the rhymer fondly museth 
Wandering to the invisible around, 
While incorporal agency diffuseth 
Through our being, feeling, thought, and sound: 
Mind and matter blent 
In entanglement 
Mystic as the life by which they’re bound. 


In his toil the weary student bending, 
Cometh one who hath his earnest vow ; 
All unseen her influence is blending 
With the stillness clustered round his brow; 
Till the voiceless air 
Tells him she is there, 
And in blissful charm his senses bow. 


Ere the distant portal bell hath sounded; 
As the master’s presence draweth near, 
From the ember’d hearth the dog hath bounded, 


Startling those around with sudden fear: 
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Breathings of the Invisible. 


Fondly, faithful hound! 
Doth thy love profound 
Mark his coming !—soon he will be here. 




































Far beyond the tangible love goeth 
When the matron’s holy fountful breast 
Of the slumbering infant’s breathings knoweth, 
Distant in its rosy curtained nest: 
To her bosom’s sense 
Saith a throb intense 
List! the babe awakeneth from its rest. 


When the storm of battle’s tide was rolling 
And a hero fell upon the plain, 
For his soul no passing bell was tolling, 
Silently he sank amid the slain. 
Did he wish to say 
To those far away, 
He could ne’er return to them again? 


Who can tell the agony of sorrow 
In the bleeding bullet-riven breast ; 
When ’tis felt that ere the dawning morrow 
Life shall be no longer there a guest! 
May not ardent prayer 
Hope for favour where 
Love for ever dwelleth with the blest? 


In their moonlit home his friends were seated, 
Free from thought of sadness or of care ; 
In a distant room his harp repeated 
Notes of prelude to a well-known air. 
“Tis our Orpen’s touch ! 
He is thinking much 
To surprise us—but how came he there?” 


. To that distant chamber swiftly gliding 
4 Like pale ghosts they gather round the door. 
Surely it is he and he is hiding, 
Orpen, speak! O speak now, we implore ! 
All is still as death, 
Save their hurried breath 
As they pant with terror more and more. 
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Breathings of the Invisible. 
When the door was opened, not a token 


Of a living creature there was found; 
Fearful seemed the silence and unbroken, 
Human hand had not produced the sound. 
Reasoning is vain, 
None could e’er explain 
How such legends everywhere abound. 


























It was at the moment of his falling, 
Messengers in after days brought word: 
From red battle’s scene of dread appalling 
Winged his yearning spirit like a bird ; 
In blind wanderings 
Fluttering o’er the strings, 
And the harp with voice of warning stirred. 


Is there nothing, though no voice resoundeth ? 
Though no vision cometh to the sight? 
Shrinketh not the heart when gloom surroundeth 
Veiling all in dense Plutonian night? 
Curdling tremors creep 
Through the darkness deep, 
What is it that so thrilleth with affright? 


The Breath of the Enbisible! 


Weird fancy peoples echoes never ended: 
Like shadow thoughts, when in our hearts we pray, 
With their mystic harmony seems blended 
Faint glimmerings of remote celestial ray : 
As some starry beam 
O’er a sedgy stream 
Sprinkling light within its watery way. 








































THREE VISITS TO PARIS IN 1871. 


You have heard, of course, much about the two sieges of Paris 
and all their attendant horrors.and sufferings, yet it may, perhaps, 
still interest you to have the impressions of an eye-witness upon 
the occasion of three several visits to Paris accomplished dun 
armistice, the reign of the Commune, and that of military 
rule, 

I will write as impartially, as candidly as possible, and my 
writings will carry with them the stamp of real observation free 
from fantastic imagery. 

As soon as the armistice was proclaimed on 28th January, 1871, 
I began to seek for means to enter Paris, and ascertain the amount 
of damage done during the siege to the friends, the apartment, 
and the possessions I had abandoned there in the most complete 
security in the month of June, 1870. Little did I dream of war 
at that moment. Revolution I had foreseen; during the whole of 
the previous winter there had been rumblings of the social volcano 
and occasional outbursts of violence that warned us social conflict 
was possible though not imminent; but of external war I had no 
intimation, and my friend, though far more likely to know what 
was going on in high places, abandoned, as I did, her possessions, 
in the most perfect confidence that we should return in October 
to find our home as we left it. 

When we returned from our distant wanderings Paris was 
blockaded, and it was not till the moment of the armistice that 
there was the slightest chance of revisiting any one or anything 
left within its walls. 

And those months had been months of intense anxiety, of ever 
increasing emotions, of sorrow and sympathy for the unprece- 
dented amount of suffering endured within those walls of Pans. 
The first dawn of a possibility of entering them was eagerly hailed. 
But it was difficult to ascertain how to accomplish this object. In 
the country, every one tells you “ there is a lion in the way,” and 
unless you go out quietly, determined to meet the lion if need 
be, but not to seek him nor to provoke him, you have no chance 
of success. I went out quietly, and, as 1 had expected, found no 
lion in the way, and no impediment save the unwillingness or the 
inability of those in authority to give information or to direct 
one’s course. However, after waiting three days and trying di 

ferent plans in vain, I at last succeeded in starting for Lille, with 
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a laisser-passer from the prefect for Amiens and Paris. Our 
trainewas not allowed to go beyond Amiens; there we were 
made to take tickets by eight at a time for a provision train, ex- 
pected any time between mid-day and sunset. Accordingly, we 
remained hanging about the station consuming such wretched 
aliments as the place afforded, and nearly all our patience, till 
eunsete While waiting, we saw an immense ambulance train of 
wounded Germans come into the station, advance, recede, stop, 
advance, recede, and finally roll off towards Germany—the real 
Germany. We were ourselves in France, occupied by Germans 
from St. Quentin, and under their power, it was not an agreeable 
feeling. At sunset our train came lumbering into the station, and 
we took our places for Paris, but were told we should have our 
laisser-passers challenged at Creil, and that those not in German 
would be rejected, Having been told by the German authorities 
here and elsewhere that they gave no vises of any sort or kind, I 
was a little puzzled and a little annoyed by this menace. I had 
carried my laisser-passer to the Prussian consul in Brussels, the 
Prussian prefect and sub-prefect, the Prussian general, and station- 
masters at Abbeville and Amiens, by the advice of a consul at 
Calais, and had received from one and all the same reply, “ We 
give no passports, no visés, no permissions.” However, I trusted 
to—what? I believe to my knowledge of German, my sex, and 
my innocuity of appearance for success. Nor wasI deceived. I 
entered Paris at last early on the morning of the 18th of February, 
without the slightest difficulty. I could hardly believe I was really 
there once more. The battered buildings and devastated gardens 
on the way from St. Denis, the state of St. Denis itself, gave sure 
and sorrowful evidence of the cruel war that had been waged, 
But here at least, within Paris itself, the odious peaked helmets 
were not visible. The sweet, light French tongue sounded, the 
well-k~own streets, and monuments, and gardens met the eye. I 
had expected to see much more ruin; there were certainly traces 
of bombardment, and in some places the trees had been cut down, 
but in general Paris was still Paris, but it was a skeleton Paris, 
white, dry, clean, and bare. Few passengers in its streets, very 
little in its shops, hardly a horse or dog to be seen; an omnibus 
passing, a woman with a basket of eggs or a barrow of potatoes, 
attracted a little tiny crowd. Such sights were novelties to the 
longbesieged Parisians. Most faces wore the expression of 
extreme fatigue and disquiet; the blow had fallen heavily, 
and the long months of physical endurance had diminished the 
strength needed to bear it, but not the feeling of resentment it 
aroused. Low murmurs of treason growled among the people, 
whispers of vague meaning perhaps, but terribly significative of 
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smouldering discontent. Fear still sat upon many faces, the 


- armistice was to terminate next day, February 19th, and the en 


of the Prussians had been much talked of for that day. Whether 
then or later, every one predicted that the indignation of the 
populace would assuredly not let the day or the demonstration 
pass without conflict, and if conflict arose then farewell all hope 
of preliminaries of peace. 

ade already ~ew this surmise during my journey, and also 
that no one would be allowed to leave Paris the next day, I made 
it my first business to secure my laisser-passer to return. It was 
given to me in French at the police-office, and I was told to get 
it translated by any one, no matter whom, so that it was in 
German. I translated it myself, and found that this was quite 
sufficient, and that if my clear-headed advisers had told me this 
earlier | might have been spared four or five useless journeys and 
three sleepless nights. However, this matter being arranged, | 
went to inquire about the persons that interested me, secured some 
valuables, and gave orders about others, in the chance of the 
Prussians entering and their making use of vacant apartments, 
in which case family portraits, delicate porcelain, and other fragile 
possessions might fare ill. The excellent concierge of our apart- 
ment promised to watch over and secure them during the time of 
danger from Prussians or any other cause. We now know what 
was the time really fixed upon for the entry of the Prussian forces, 
the limits assigned to their occupation of Paris, and the unfor- 
tunate capture of cannon by the insurgents of Belleville and 
Montmartre that followed upon their departure—nay, even upon 
their entry, for that entry seemed as a pretext for changing the 
position of the cannon. 

At the very time I was in Paris the insurrection of Belleville was 
a standing evil, and the well-disposed part of the National Guard 
had already been driven away before it. The successive out 
breaks, hardly subdued, and far from “stamped out,” as some 
writers recommended they should be, of October 8th, and 31st, and 
of January 22nd, ought to have enlightened us all, but failed to do 
so. We shall see something worse than the Prussians after they 
are gone,” was indeed said by sundry officers who had served in 
Paris during the war, but at that moment the feeling of the 
foreign invasion was strong, the sufferings of the siege were 
recent, and famine if not death still reigned in Paris. ‘The public 
fecling was that if the Prussian blockade were withdrawn repose 
and abundance would flow in. The winter had been one of such 
terrible suffering, the last month one of such tension and actual 
fear—at least, in the parts exposed to the bombardment—that 
every one seemed to cling to the hope of renewed peace and con- 
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t plenty. But perhaps the strongest desire rife at this 
moment was for liberty—liberty to go in and out of Paris, and 
north and south, east and west, without watchword, laisser-passer, 
or port in their own land. This was to this ever-moving, 
restless, out-of-doors-living population, these proud, free Franks, 
the one relief sighed for as indispensable. 

Having secured my laisser-passer, translated it, and packed in a 
bag such papers, &c., as I could carry off (no luggage could be 
taken), I looked at a few of the traces of damage by shot—trifling 
compared to all we have since seen—and started for the station. 

It was only three o’clock, but no passenger-train would leave 
that evening, and popular rumour said none next day. There was 
nothing for it but to go to St. Denis. A civil porter carried my bag, 
and accompanied me till I found a cart going the same way, and 
taking passengers, I got into it, was set down at the Barriére St. 
Denis, and had full leisure to observe the shattered tower of the 
yenerable abbey while waiting for my turn to have my passport 
inspected by the mounted Prussians, who continually drove back 
the crowd in order to guard the way and admit passengers by 
twos and threes. I spoke German to one of them, and asked 
where I was to go; he replied civilly, but the murmurs of the 
crowd, “ Here is a German! here is a Prussian !” were anything 
but agreeable, and I was glad to escape to the tent, where sat the 
officer appointed to inspect the laisser-passers. My German trans- 
lution was duly examined and approved, and I was allowed to 

ss the barrier and find myself once more in Prussian power. 
They are a strong, sturdy-looking race these Germans, and have 
splendid horses.. I could not but contrast the well-fed, easy, com- 
fortable look of both animals and men, with the worn, harassed, 
jaded appearance of such French troops as I had seen during the 
war. ‘Lhe war had been fought by both parties, and it had, never- 
theless, left these in a flourishing, those in a deplorable, condi- 
tion; it was not the mere accident of victory—the difference lay 
deeper than that, and could only be accounted for by a system 
fundamentally superior on the side of the Germans. 

foiling along with difficulty, I reached the station. There 
was, of course, no one in the ticket-office, as no passenger-train 
was expected, and I found a Parisian family in distress, not know- 
ing how to proceed. The father asked my advice; I said : 

“We must go up to the platform and ask leave to travel b 
whatever train is leaving Paris. It will take us to Creil, at all 
events; but do you speak German ?” 

“Ah, no!” exclaimed he, looking desperately frightened. 
“What are we to do?” 


“Will you have the kindness to follow me in that case?” 
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He did so; the officer in command was civil, and allowed us to 
get into the fourgon of a luggage-train then coming up. It 
earried us safely, lumbering through the “early darkness” to 
Creil, and finally to Amien, which suited my fellow-travellers 
better than myself, for they intended to go to some friends 
there, and it was not my road; but one more night was now 
passed, and my object was attained. The great difficulty of tra 
velling at this time arose from the breaking up of railways and 
blowing up of bridges; generally a perfectly useless, and most 
idle proceeding ; it never arrests a really advancing foe, and is 
more inconvenient to the invaded than to the invader. The line of 
railway to Paris by Pontoise was useless for luggage for months; 
the one by Chantilly was the one used for provision trains, as it 
was not materially damaged. 

Thus I had seen Paris under the armistice, during the re-ad- 
mission of food and fuel, before the entry of the Prussians, and 
whilst its isolation from the rest of France was still but very little 
relaxed, and was guarded by the armed foe watching on all sides, 
especially at St. Denis and on the Versailles side. War was sus- 
pended, peace preliminaries were spoken of, but we all still held 
our breath as it were, for nothing was certain, not even the duration 
of the armistice. Its extent, as originally proposed, was to be 
from the 28th of January to the 19th of February—this was 
the 18th. We know now that the entry of the Prussians was 
deferred, that the preliminaries of peace were not agreed upon so 
quickly as our imaginations had led us to suppose. I purposely 
avoid discussing their scope and import in this place, sutflice it 
that the Ist of March was finally the day of the entry. No 
one has forgotten the capture of the cannon by the insurgents 
of Belleville and Montmartre, the rapidity with which they 
availed themselves of the opportunity given by the entry of 
the Prussians to carry the cannon to their own quarters, and how 
resolutely and sullenly they refused to give them up. Main- 
taining a menacing attitude in the face of the patient, perhaps 
timid, government, and strengthening their position day by day 
till, on the attempt of government to take the cannon, they 
noe from sullen insubordination to open violence, and, aided 

y several regiments of the National Guard, became masters of 
great part of Paris, and planted the red flag on nearly all the 
public buildings. 

Thus, on the 18th of March commenced a new and fearful revo- 
lution—that of the Commune, as it is usually called. It lasted 
just sixty days—sixty days of dark deeds, in which churches 
and convents were devastated, priests, women, and children ill- 
used, captured, killed; we all remember those things, and how 
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Paris had to stand a second siege far more destructive than the 
former. At Enghien, where we had taken refuge to be ready 
to enter Paris as soon as possible, we heard daily and hourly the 
boom of the cannon; but there were days in which it was quite 

ible to enter Paris and leave it without danger or difficulty, 
and on the 20th of May we determined to do so. It was a 
splendid day, bright and genial, and as we entered it from the 
Northern Railway, there was no very striking difference to be 
remarked within Paris. The traces of the bombardment at St. 
Denis were there as before, and were of course rather increased 
than lessened by recent cannonading, though the presence of the 
Prussians had prevented serious conflicts from taking place very 
near their lines. 

Their occupation is, however, in itself eminently destructive; 
wherever they pass they devastate, and many are the traces they 
have left in fair St. Denis. 

Paris itself, though strangely quict and empty-looking, was 
bright; our friends were gay, and laughed at us for not at once 
returning to our pretty rooms. But those not of the upper ten 
thousand held a very different language. “Go,” said they, “ it is 
not over yet; remain at Enghien. You do well not to come 
back yet.” And their countenances testified to the truth of their 
words, They either knew or suspected what was to come. 
Many men had long before this said to us, “ The army will come 
in, and the struggle will be fearful.” Some were saying that 
this very day was the one specified. I heard one man in a 
house say, “ Paris est pris,” and*we met several with repellent 
faces hanging about the Faubourg St. Germain; but, except hear- 
ing and seeing as we came in that Mont Valérien was firing, 
we felt less of the conflict going on than we had done of late. 

And as we ordered a carriage to take us to the station, we felt 
almost ashamed to be seeking safety at Enghien while so many 
others were either by choice or by necessity remaining in Paris 
awaiting with apparent calm the issue of the contest between the 
Commune and the Government. 

As we left Paris, we saw a red balloon high in the air, and we 
said, “There are some of the leaders either escaping or giving a 
signal to their adherents.” 

One of our fellow-travellers in the morning had told us of the 
escape and capture of Rochefort at Meaux. She was an interest- 
ing person; she knew many of the ladies by sight, and lived close 
to the Hotel de Ville, so that all the “ raconteurs” of the time were 
familiar to her. She told us that she knew positively the sum of 
> A millions to have been paid by Prussia to the Commune for 
the fall of the Column, yet she doubted the complicity of Prussia 
except in this instance! 
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That night the beds in the Hétel des Bains at Enghien shook 
and trembled at the reverberation of the cannon of Paris. And 
in the morning we were told that no trains were allowed to enter 
Paris or to leave it. The government troops had entered Paris 
the day before at the Pont de Jena, and, profiting by a forty. 
nate accident, had made their way step My step and street by 
street, and the final struggle had begun. ‘Thus commenced that 
dreadful week never to be forgotten by those who lived through 
its horrors in Paris, or saw them from a distance, or read of them 
in their own quiet homes. 

That week! What it was at Enghien we know—what it was in 
Paris has been well described. 

At Enghien an agony of suspense, under the continual sound of 
cannon and varying reports of fugitives and newspapers as to the 
advance of the army of Versailles, during the first two or three 
days, After this a greater agony yet, for columns of smoke by 
day and columns of fire by might arose from the fair city, 
devoted to every kind of suffering—a siege, famine, revolution, 
insurrection, and now a reign of terror; during which it was 
being mutilated, destroyed, burnt by its own inhabitants. From 
an elevation where the Prussians had established an advanced 
(they were not likely to neglect the advantages it offered), one 

ad to pass amongst them and their horses to gain the “ Buttes 
d’Argenteuil,” whence a view of Paris was best obtained. 

“ ae at them,” said the soldiers one to another, as the crowds 
of visitors pressed forward, “ they are all Parisians, poor people !” 

It was kindly, pityingly spoken, yet their presence was a great 
aggravation of the sorrow and agony one felt in looking at Paris 
in flames. 

At night, on the Friday, the day the Greniers d’ Abondance at 
La Villette were burnt, the flames lit up Enghien, and we went out 
behind the church on a spit of land to look at them and try to 
guess|what was burning. On turning to go home, sorrowfully 
enough, I was struck with the vivid expression of pity, horror, 
and distress on the faces of the crowd that had quietly gathered 
behind us. One saw them as in daylight, and it was nearly eleven 
at night. It was, indeed, a time of pity, horror, and distress. 
Paris was the one thought, the one anxiety, day and night. 

But the troops were advancing, and their courage and the 
rapidity of their movements saved many lives and many treasures. 
Fragments of burnt paper from the Ministry of Finance came 
fluttering down in the streets and houses, and were carefully 
collected; every day brought news, not always correct, of the 
extent of the damage and of the number of the barricades. The 
newspapers were eagerly seized upon, but our own eyes told us 
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much of the sad tale, and we waited with intense impatience for 
the first moment in which it might be possible to enter Paris and 
seek our friends, their 3 rty, and our own, and judge for our- 
selves of the extent of the disasters. 

What that week was in Paris itself we have been told over and 
over again; it has been described in newspapers and eS 
in letters and in reviews, magazines, and publications of all kinds. 
By none, perhaps, have its horrors been better painted than by 
M. Edmond Morrier in his “ Paris sous la Commune,” from which 
we borrow a few lines, descriptive of the last night of horrors from 
the 22nd to the 23rd of May. 

“ Paris was covered with barricades, it must be remembered, 
and the insurgents were strong in numbers and ammunition in the 
quarters of Belleville and Montmartre; but the Versaillaise were in 

ion of the Champs Elysées, Faubourg St. Honoré, Boule- 
vard Haussmann, Boulevard Malesherbes, part of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, and the insurgents felt that their advance was inevitable.” 

“The army required rest,” says M. Morrier; “and it was in- 
dispensable to grant it, for on the night of the 22nd of May the 
troops were completely exhausted. 

“They rested them that night, but Paris suffered severely in 
consequence, for the Commune, feeling its end near, decided upon 
employing the most diabolical means of vengeance. 

“That night, the hoarded supplies of petroleum were liberally 
expended upon public monuments and private houses; exploding 
and detonating substances were thrown into the cellars and ground- 
floors; the ishabitante warned, indeed, but not in time to escape 
from the upper floors. The scene is one of intense horror. 
Paris is in flames. The Tuileries, the Ministry of Finance, 
the Palais Royal, the Cour des Comptes, the Ministry of 
Justice. The magazine of the Luxembourg and the ‘ Etat 
Major’ explode, and if the whole of Paris did not follow suit, 
it was no fault of the Commune. Electric wires had been 
made to communicate with trains laid in the catacombs under the 
Faubourg St. Germain, and had there been time to fire these 
trains all the left bank would have been shattered. The extensive 
fires on this bank were all due to the use of petroleum. 

“The next day the victory was already complete in certain 
quarters, but the insurgents, retreating step by step, were pushed 
to the limits of their original strongholds, the Buttes Chaumont, 
Montmartre, and the heights of Belleville, where they were finally 
— on the evening of Whitsunday, 28th of May, 1871.” 

hen this terrible struggle was over, the fires mastered, and 
the foe vanquished, firemen from England, Holland, and Belgium, 
watched over and watered the still burning ruins, whilst 
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military rule kept the insurgents from further outbreaks. General 
Douai at the han General Cimry at the Luxembourg, held 
part of Paris, and the whole of the city was quicey divided into 
four sections under military command. The Tuileries and several 
other open spaces became camps, and Paris was in a state of siege, 
and presented a strange, striking spectacle of burning ruins, 
haunted by countless bands. This was on the 28th of May; g 
proclamation, to the effect that Paris was delivered by the army, 
was placarded everywhere on Sunday evening, and on Tuesday, 
at eight A.M., we started for Paris. No trains yet coming we took 
the omnibus to Neuilly, and thus entered by Courbevoie, the 
Porte Maillot, the Avenue de Neuilly, and the Champs Elysées, 
It was one scene of desolation, only to be expressed by the 
French word “navrant.” Not a house, not a wall, not a church 
uninjured; traces of the shot and other projectiles were invisible 
in every direction. Till we had seen the traces of fire, we thought 
nothing could be more sad than those of bombardment. Having 
ascertained that the Arc de Triomphe was not materially injured, 
we began to look out for the first view of the Tuileries. The 
countless walls and tall blackened chimneys standing up like giant 
figures against the brilliant sky gave a ghost-like look to that place 
of luxury and pleasure. We passed, however, at once to the 
Faubourg St. Germain, where we had lives to inquire for, and 
had no heart to visit ruins merely as a sight. 

The Rue de Lille, the Rue de Vermont, and the Rue de Bac 
had been mentioned as particularly injured by the flames, and we 
had friends, rich and poor, in all. We found them all living and 
safe, but still under the impression of a horrible fear; at least, 
most of them. One lady who had remained in Paris throughout 
the first siege and throughout the time of the Commune, and had 
only left her house when it seemed to be surrounded by flames, was, 
indeed, perfectly courageous, and told us with great simplicity 
and true eloquence, the incidents of her flight with her daughter 
of fifteen over four barricades, assisted by the Communists support- 
ing her daughter's steps. She had been advised to go to the Rue 
de Tournon (where, however, had the Luxembourg exploded, she 
must have been destroyed), and while there, doubting whether to 
go farther or not, she saw a sudden rush of men, a crowd, and 
hardly knowing what it meant, heard the cry, “The troops, the 
troops; we are saved!” and immediately every house unfurled a 
tricolour flag, for the danger was over, and the Versaillaise were 
masters of the district. The next day she returned home, and 
declared that she saw nothing horrible, and that neither she nor 


her lovely little daughter were at all the worse for their terrors and 
their flight. 
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The Rue de Lille and the Rue de Bac were still smoking and 
burning, so were all the other ruins by fire, and the firemen were 
constantly at work and on the watch, for it was by no means cer- 
tain that fresh fires might not break out, and Paris felt morally 
and materially like a volcano that might emit fresh floods of lava. 

Morally it was even more striking. The faces one had met all 
bore the traces of some tremendous emotion just passed) Many 
persons were still trembling as if they had the palsy, and their 
voices were broken and unequal; others looked as if petrified, 
stultified, but the prevailing expression was one of wild-eyed 
terror, the horror of being imprisoned in a circle of fire and con- 
flict, for it was indeed that. The answers were everywhere the same. 
“We thought we were lost; the fire was gaining upon us on all 
sides, and the streets full of troops and barricades;” or else, “ We 
were warned that our house was to be blown up, and we knew not 
where to go; the troops arrived and saved us.” This was the cry 
everywhere: “ The troops arrived just in time; we were lost had 
they come a few minutes later!’ Their progress does, indeed, 
seem to have been most rapid and well organised; they certainly 
had deserved the thankful gratitude of those whom they saved 
from a horrible death, perhaps the most horrible possible. 

When, weary with all we had seen, heard, and felt, we presented 
ourselves at the gates of Paris to return to Enghien, our passports 
were not suflicient to vouch for our not belonging to the Com- 
mune, and we were obliged to return to Paris to procure a laisser- 
passer. We had not been warned of this, and remained till the 
gates were opened on Saturday, June 3rd, in the most absurd 
position, without money, or servants, or clothes. Correspondence 
with England not being re-established, my cheques were useless, 
and though we had an apartment and were in no danger of finding 
ourselves without roof or food, we were ridiculously incon- 
venienced for all the little early morning luxuries of life, a car- 
riage, a purchase, Gc. Fruit and flowers were completely absent. 

never (except in February) saw Paris without them, and 
even then there were white lilacs in the market. On Saturday 
the gates were opened, and the railways also, and an influx of 
lugitives began to pour in. But the streets long retained their 
empty, desolate appearance, and striking was the contrast to me 
between the aspect of Paris after the first and the second siege. 
In February the shops were very nearly bare, the revictualling 
had hardly had time to feed the richest quarters scantily, and in 
the poorer ones carrots and leeks were still sold singly, and fire- 
wood by five or six sticks at a time, but human beings were 
still numerous. Now, in May, the streets were empty and the 
shops full. Horses and carriages were very rare on both occasions, 
but of the two much more rare after the first siege. 
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The greatest difference of all lay in the expression of the 
countenances. In February there was great patience of the evils 
endured, the hunger, the cold, the bombardment itself, but great 
indignation against the foe and the defence, the first being 
accused of having caused the sufferings that led to so disastrous 
a conclusion. The people of Paris did not believe their sup. 
plies to be as nearly exhausted as they really were, and thought 
the surrender came too soon. Thus, on the re-opening of Paris on 
June 3rd, terminated my third visit to Paris, for we speedily sum- 
moned our servants and property, and re-established ourselves after 
an absence of eleven months. Paris is still under military rule, 
and as long as it is so there is no danger of fresh outbreaks, we 
are told; but the elections draw near, and it is impossible to 
predict their result or the effect that result may have. The loan 
for the indemnity is closed, and has had immense success, more 
than the sum required having been obtained, and most of it paid 
in gold. What musty old drawers, old stockings, secret hoards 
of every kind, have been made to yield up their treasured stores 
for this occasion, in which interest and patriotism have combined 
to supply the needful! 

This Paris has already a wonderful page in history, and the 
last twelve months have added some startling lines to that page. 
Already crowds of loungers admire the picturesque side of its 
ruinous condition, the horses picketed in the Tuileries gardens, 
the men lying on the ground or busied round their tents or camp- 
fires opposite the really beautiful arches of the ruined Ministry of 
Finance. The Hotel de Ville is the most splendid ruin possible; 
the Cour des Comptes is also very fine. These are beautiful relics, 
but far more saddening, more touching are the little kitchens, and 
bedrooms, and salons of the Rue Royale, private life in all its 
details ruthlessly, suddenly crushed by destruction in its most 
hideous form. ‘The Rue Royale presents a huge chasm, where 
but a few days ago one might still perceive the saucepans left 
upon the stoves, the crinolines hanging in the rooms, suddenly 
invaded and torn open by fire. The Croix Rouge, the Rue de 
Bac, Rue de Lille, and many of the central parts of Paris, are full 
of such heaps of ruins; the Chateau d’Eau and its neighbour 
hood show the effect of bombardment, and the Tuileries, the 
Hotel de Ville, the Ministry of Finance, and the Porte St. 
Martin, the combined effects of fire and desperate struggle. 

Paris, so crushed, bléeding, faint, and exhausted when we first 
re-entered it, is beginning to rise from its ruins, and life has 
flowed rapidly into its veins again since then. Carriages have 
——— crowds already gather here and there, and though 
each fresh comer declares that Paris is strangely altered, saddened, 
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sobered, it is, to our eyes, already a convalescent far on the way 
to recovery. But what is to be its future destiny? ‘The present 
state of things cannot last. Thiers is a marvel of skill, and 
prudence, and clever steering among rocks and shoals, but he is 
mortal, and he wears himself out by the very difficult steering we 
alladmire. And rival parties divide the cause of order, and rival 
ambitions multiply the adherents of disorder and its dangers. 
France is still trodden by the foe, whose arms are as resistless as 
his arts, whose policy disdains neither overt nor covert means of 
destruction. France has, however, made splendid effort to free 
herself from their grasp, and has assured herself not only of the 
immense resources she contains within herself, but of the credit 
still reposed in her good faith and her fortunes by the neighbours 
who have added their stores to her own. 

Shall she not yet see her army, so lately obliged to march 
against their countrymen and subdue the most fearful insurrection 
ever seen, victorious in the field against foreign invasion? Shall 
she not see her honest republicans open their eyes to the advan- 
tages of liberal and hereditary monarchy with a free constitution ? 
A system that sets aside so many irritating questions, that esta- 
blishes order, and consequently peace, in so many careers dependin g 
upon a regular scale of advancement and distinction? That yet 
opens the door to every kind of talent, every species of honourable 
ambition? That recognises ancient lineage no less than original 
merit, and finds means and scope to employ each in an appro- 
priate manner ? 

“Let us only be all agreed on the form of government to be 
adopted and the moment to be chosen,” say some. Ah, there is 
the great question. Let us see how France will answer it. It 
lies not within the province of this little sketch to divine so wide 
a theme. What Paris is Paris has never yet been, but what 


Paris was Paris will be—the beautiful and capricious spoiled child 
of Europe. 
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THE MEADOWS FARM. 
A TALE OF THE SURREY HILLS. 


L. 


On the outskirts of a small village in the midst of the Surrey 
Hills stood an old farm-house; not one of the modern lath-and- 
plaster erections, but a regular old-fashioned place, with oak 
rafters and strong, substantial stone walls. Hills extended on 
every side of the old place, making it, as it were, an oasis in the 
midst of a barren wilderness, and the substantial farm buildings 
and stack-yard, crowded with the produce of many a good harvest, 
spoke well for the prosperity of Mr. James Owen, the fortunate 
owner. He was a fine-looking old man, over whose head some 
sixty summers had passed, but yet on whose forehead there were 
no furrows to denote the progress of care, for his life had been 
one uninterrupted round of peaceful labour. -His face bore 
upon it a ron. open look—commonly seen among dwellers in 
the country, but very rarely in the denizens of the murky town 
—which expressed boundless hospitality and good-will to all 
men, not unmixed with a gleam of satisfaction and contentment 
as his eye fell upon the well-filled stack-yard, substantial farm 
buildings, and swelling meadow land, which owned in him a 
master—land which, in the warm parlour of the village inn, he 
always upheld to be “ the best autho land in the county.” 

It must not be inferred from the fact that our farmer oeca- 
sionally patronised the landlord of the Three Crows that he was 
an inveterate disciple of old John Barleycorn, quite the contrary. 
The fact is, the farmer was rather an important and popular per- 
sonage in the village, for, in addition to holding the oftices of 
guardian of the poor and parish overseer, he was churchwarden 
of the village church, and, as such, had a voice in all affairs 
spiritual and temporal, while he at certain fixed seasons of the 
year took dinner with the rector. He had several times been 
called to the adjacent town of Wheelborough to sit as a member 
of the grand jury at the “’Sizes,” and had even on one occasion 
been selected as chairman of that august body. All these things 
conspired together in the rustic mind—which had a certain inde- 
finable idea that a person who filled the oftice of chairman of a 
grand jury must be on terms of the greatest intimacy with all 
the dignitaries, legal or otherwise, of the realm—to render ou 
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farmer a very erudite personage, whose — on all questions 
must carry with it no little weight. Every Saturday night, 
therefore, would old Owen repair to the village hostel, and lay 
down the law on matters interesting to his hearers, in pompous 
and sententious tones, with his back to the glowing fire and his 
coat-tails gracefully elevated—the oracle of the select circle. 

Let us peep into the interior of the hospitable mansion we 
have before referred to, in the kitchen of which the farmer's 
family lived—for, although there was a “best room” in the 
house, which was fitted up with furniture, of which the mistress 
of the house was very justifiably proud, and which contained an 
antiquated pianoforte sacred to the touch of Bessy, the only 
daughter of the master of the house, it was only used on grand 
occasions, such as harvest home and other festivals. The kitchen 
was hung round with appetising hams and substantial flitches of 
bacon. ‘Tn it sat the farmer and his wife—a buxom woman, who 
was famed for the excellence of her butter, and who carried off 
all the prizes for the poultry at the annual agricultural shows. 
A little apart from the rest sat Bessy Owen, the farmer’s 
daughter. She was not what connoisseurs might call pretty ; 
she was simply a tolerably good-looking country girl—a little 
more accomplished, it is true, than the generality of rustic 
maidens, for she had been for a year at a fashionable ladies’ 
seminary at Wheelborough, where, although she had not been 
much improved in the useful arts, she had learnt to play on the 
pianoforte, to make certain nondescript animals with Berlin wool, 
and had had a good deal of the country awkwardness shaken 
from her. As might be expected from a certain distinguée air 
which had been lent to her by the tuition at the seminary of the 
Misses Straightlace, she had by common accord been elected 
belle of the village, and many were the loving swains who gazed 
upon her with love-lit eyes, from the cheveaux de frise of their 
many-coloured neckerchiefs, as she walked down the aisle of the 
old church on Sunday. Rumour said, indeed—but who shall 
put faith in her many-tongued slanders ?—that one Roger Straw, 
who drove the plough on “ work-days,” and warbled forth any- 
thing but sweet music in the village choir on Sundays, had 
plucked up more courage than the rest of his compeers—whose 
devotion consisted in bestowing ardent looks upon the object of 
their admiration, when she call not by any possibility see them 
doing it, and in loitering about the gates of the farm ostensibly 
waiting for the appearance of their fair one, but, invariably 
eating a hasty retreat immediately the said fair one hove in 
sight—and had accosted Miss Owen with the very original 
remark that “it was a very nice afternoon for a walk,” and 
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whom that energetic young lady had threatened to horsewhip jf 
he ever spoke to her again, and whom the farmer did actually 
horsewhip when he was told of his exploit. This experience of 
one of their number had the effect of inducing the other country 
swains to keep as much aloof from Bessy as possible, and to bury 
the living flame—if any such existed—deep in the recesses of 
their variegated waistcoats. 

This young lady, when in Wheelborough, had imbibed a taste 
for novel reading—particularly French novels—and this had in- 
stilled into her certain romantic tendencies. For instance, she 
was firmly convinced that she could be happy with no man who 
had not a tall, commanding figure, black moustache, and other 
inseparable specialités of French novel heroes. Her parents, so 
bound up were they in her happiness, and so ready to humour 
her every whim and caprice, fostered rather than checked this ten- 
dency, so that Miss Bessy grew up with certain decided opinions 
and penchants of her own. Yet, notwithstanding all these girlish 
sedlinditien, she did not in herself partake of the character of 
Lieatiases depicted in novels ; first, because she was well skilled in 
all housewifely acquirements. This her mother prided herself 
on; but she had a deep and abiding love of home, and was 
obedient to the every wish of her parents, sweetening thereby, in 
no small degree, the rough downward path of their life. One 
night in autumn the family were seated in the kitchen partaking 
of their evening meal preparatory to retiring to rest, for the 
farmer made it a rule, both in his own family and those he 
employed, that a man must go to bed early if he had to get up 
arly. Well, as the family were about to retire to rest, a 
labourer, who lived in a cottage near to the stack-yard, rushed in, 
and, as soon as he had recovered breath, shouted in a stentorian 
voice, “ Mester, t’ ricks be a foire”’ The farmer went to the 
door and saw in the lurid glare and stifling smoke, combined 
with a fierce crackling noise, which proceeded from the stack- 
vard, too true a confirmation of the man’s story. Although a 
little taken aback at the moment, the old man quickly recovered 
his wits, and ordering the man to go and call up all the farm- 
servants, at once hurried to the scene of the fire. There he 
found a large haystack in the middle of the yard one mass of 
flame. He at once returned to the house and supplied each of 
the men who had just arrived at the spot with a bucket, with 
which they all ran off to the neighbouring pond. 

On their return, the old man, assisted by the united strength 
of two or three sturdy labourers, poured the water on to the 
burning stack. As he stood on a cart close to the stack engrossed 
in his work, neither he nor any one else noticed that on the side 
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nearest to him the stack was burnt hollow, and was on the point 
of falling, and in a few minutes fall it did, burying him in the 
burning mass. Awed by the catastrophe, the labourers stood 
aghast, and, deprived of their guiding spirit, rushed hither and 
thither with no apparent object, save the creating of confusion. 
But just now there appears upon the scene two young men, 
Whence they came no one knew, and the same ignorance pre- 
vailed as to how they had come. But leaving that an open 
question, come they had, and under their guidance and active 
help the band of willing labourers soon set to work and removed 
the smouldering mass from off the senseless body of the old man, 
and prevented the fire from extending to the adjacent stacks. 
The farmer was carried into the house, and, under the treatment 
of Bessy and his wife, was soon restored to consciousness. 
Meanwhile, the new-comers plunged in and out of the black 
smoke, rushing where no one else dare approach, and acting as 
though they were salamanders, and fire was their natural element. 

At last the fire was extinguished, and the two heroes of the 
hour went into the homestead—grimy, blackened, with dis- 
ordered dress and smoke-dried visages—to rest for awhile after 
their labours. Let us take a glance at them for a moment as 
they sit fatigued with their Herculean task, listening to the 
heartfelt thanks of the old man and the no less warmly expressed 
gratitude of his wife. They were as different to each other as 
light from dark. One was dark, swarthy, as though he had lived 
for years under a burning sun—as indeed he had, for he had 
spent the greater part of his youth in India—or was a lineal de- 
scendant from some ancient Romany tribe. He had a peculiar 
look upon his face, as if he had passed through the late 
furnace of the world’s pleasures and had not come out scathiless. 
His eyes when under some sudden excitement glared like basilisks’, 
and seemed to scorch all they came near, At times a look almost 
tender and appealing would steal over his features, and his face 
would assume an open expression, but at others it would change 
as though a shadow had passed over it. Indeed, his face re- 
sembled not a little that airy nothing, so suddenly did it alternate 
from grave to gay. Ever and anon his brows would knit, and his 
face assume a hardened expression, which showed that his passions 
had unlimited control over him. His manner and address were 
mney. and he talked entertainingly on any topic; but when 
ie met any one who at all disputed his statements, or attempted 
to argue with him, that dangerous light would spring into his 
eves, and he would rush headlong into a wordy conflict. Such 
were the leading characteristics of Basil Stokeley, eldest son of 
Mr. Bernard Stokeley, junior, partner in the engineering firm of 
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Bamforth, Stuart, and Stokeley, who had large works at the 
neighbouring town of Wheelborough. 
is companion, William Stevens, was a directly opposite type 
of humanity. He had an open, honest face, and deep blue eyes, 
which beamed with truth and confidence in their gaze, and at 
once inspired the stranger with friendship for their owner, 
Although some maintained that he was not talented, William 
Stevens had a certain indomitable will expressed in his counte- 
nance, which showed that he had courage to begin a work and 
perseverance to carry it out. Both these young men were ap- 
prentices at the engineering works, and were within a year of the 
completion of their term of apprenticeship. It may, perhaps, 
seem strange that two beings with, as one would think, such 
different tastes and aspirations should be such fast friends, but so 
it was. The first week that William came to the works Basil 
had taken a fancy to him, and they had been friends ever since. 
It was not every one whose friendship Basil would cultivate, as 
he had always in his youth been sullen, morose, and headsirong, 
In fact, he had been a man ever since he was a bey, in the words 
of an old woman’s tale, and in his youth had lived in India, 
where he had held intercourse with none but the native servants, 
for his father’s attention was greatly absorbed in his business, and 
he had not much time to pay attention to his son. He gave him 
as much money as he wanted, but beyond that took no notice of 
him. His mother had died when he was an infant, a victim to 
the pernicious climate: so young Basil had been thrown almost 
entirely upon his own resources, and had gradually contracted 
loose habits. At the age of fourteen or fifteen he had been 
brought to England, and they had not been there long before his 
father married again, and his wife, no doubt with a desire to im- 
rove Basil’s habits of life, had exercised strict discipline over 
tim. This his proud and hitherto uncurbed spirit rebelled against, 
and the consequence was a state of chronic feud between him 
and his step-mother. 

His father when appealed to upheld the maternal authority, 
and thus Basil had no pleasure at home, and was gradually be- 
coming unguidable and indifferent to all authority when William 
Stevens came to the works. They immediately became united 
together in a stronger than masonic bond. Basil recounted all 
his grievances to his friend, who advised him to keep as far aloof 
from his step-mother as possible, and not to offend her by any 
further acts of transgression. The advice was acted upon, and 
the greater part of Basil's time was spent at William's lodgings, 
and they frequently took country excursions together. They 
had been on one of these excursions on the night of the fire. 
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They had stayed rather late at the house of William’s friends, 
and were on their way back to Wheelborough when they saw 
the flames from the burning stacks, and hurried to the spot. 
Their further proceedings have already been detailed. The friends 
were about to depart from the farmer's house, but he would not 
hear of their quitting it that night; so they stopped, were intro- 
duced to Bessy, and stayed up talking to the old folks until an 
unconsc jionably late hour. Each—he h: idly knew why—tried to 
talk as entert: ainingly to Bessy as he could, and for the first time 
a sense of rivalry seemed to spring up between them. The next 
morning all were up betimes, and preparations were made for the 
strangers departure. The old man, before they left, took each 
by the hand, and said, almost with tears in his eyes : 

«We are but homely people, and our house, I know, has no 
charm for you ; but you may sometimes want to get aw ay a bit 
from the factory smoke and the stifling air of the town, and then 
remember that this house is always open to yeu, and you alw: ays 
have a friend in James Owen. I know I am an old man, and 
may not have long to live, and perhaps not much to live for.” 

Here Bessy, who had been standing by her father, put her 
hand on his shoulder, and looked with tearful eyes into his face, 
as if in rebuke, with a gaze so appealing, so loving, so rev erential, 
that the old man broke down altogether, and was unable to do 
more than squeeze the strangers’ hands, Bessy followed them 
out of the house, and in a few unaffected words thanked them 
for the saving of her father’s life. 

Neither of the friends spoke till they reached the town, for each 
felt an indescribable feeling at his heart which rendered speech 
— and throughout “the whole of the week the hallowed 
influence of the parting scene at the Meadows Farm weighed 
heavily upon their hearts. 


II. 


WHEN the strangers had left, Bessy had time to collect her 
scattered thoughts, for her brain had been in a complete whirl 
during the last day, and think about the events which had taken 
place. She thought over the personal qualifications of each of 
the two visitors. Basil was the very personification of her se ‘hool- 
girl dreams. He was tall, and dark, and had great conversational 
powers ; but notwithstanding all this she felt a slight predilection 
for the frank and open William ; ; he spoke out * fully what he 
thought, and she was never in doahe about his meaning; while 
Basil's thoughts, though more brilliantly expressed, seemed fenced 
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round with caution, as though he carefully weighed the effect of 
every word before he uttered it. All his sarcasms and brilliant sallies 
of wit seemed artificial and constrained, as though the speaker 
did not feel at ease when he uttered them, while the honest byt 
sometimes hesitating phraseology in which William os,“ his 


thoughts carried confidence with it, and made the 


istener at 


once at home with the speaker. Old Owen soon recovered from 
the effects of his temporary interment, and in a few days he was 
again able to exercise personal supervision over his men, and 
again to appear as the bright particular star among the local 


luminaries at the Three Crows. 


A strange fascination seemed to be exercised upon Basil and 
William by the inhabitants of the Meadows Farm; for to such an 
extent did ‘they avail themselves of the invitation of the farmer, 
that almost every Sunday found them seated in the “ best room” 
of the farm-house, or wandering about the fields and orchards in 
company with Bessy, indulging in long conversations with her, 
Strict * mor: ality” mongers, or spinsters of an uncertain age, 
would hold up their hands in pious horror at the thought of an 


unmarried la 


y holding long téte-a-téte conversations with two 


young, good- -looking men who were, comparatively, strangers to 
her: and crotchety and self-complacent newspaper scribes would 
have pointed with abhorrent finger at Bessy as an extraordinary 


exemplification of the bold and froward manner 


adopted by 


women of the present generation—girls of the period—-had they 
seen the frank manner in which she treated the two strangers, 
She thought not of the jealous tongue of the local Mrs. Grundy, 
but adopted a free, natural manner, suggested by nature, not an 
artificial, hollow, boarding-school miss, move-in-the-highest-ranks- 
of-society air, ever on the look-out to guard against perpetrating 
anything which might by any possibility be considered “ im- 
proper.” She spoke : and acted from impulse, conscious of recti- 
tude and innocence, and not governing her every thought and 
action by the i impere ative laws set down and carried out with more 
than trades’ union rigour by a hollow and artificial sham under 


the name of “ Society.’ ; 


Bessy now entered upon a new era of her life, and explored 
what hitherto had been to her a territory dark, unfathomable, 
the intercourse with beings so different to any she had ever met 
with before. The two friends were equally interested in the zeal 
which Bessy displayed in working out any new thought which 
they suggested to her, and the interest with which she listened 
to their tales of town life and town enterprise, things which 


hitherto had been to her a closed book. 


As the friends’ visits continued, the interest developed gradu- 
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ally into a far deeper feeling, which they felt almost a 
to steal over them, for, on the threshold of manhood, we glide 
from friendship into love so gradually and imperceptibly as to 
leave the fact a mystery to ourselves until some accident reveals 
it. In the same ratio as this feeling increased, the friends grew 
more distant to each other; a kind of tacit understanding kept 
them as much aloof as possible—nay, on Basil's part, this verged 
almost on to hatred. 

The term of apprenticeship of both had now expired, and each 
had got a more lucrative situation at the works, though Basil 
worked more for pleasure than profit. They had not been at the 
farm now for some weeks, and absence revealed to each the fact, 
of which they had long had an inkling, but which they had tried 
to persuade themselves was but a transient thought, that some 
person at the farm (who the reader will guess) was absolutely 
indispensable to their happiness. The next Sunday, therefore, 
they paid a visit to the farm, and Basil took the first opportunity, 
when Bessy and he were alone, to make an impassioned and elo- 
quent declaration of his love. He described its growth and in- 
tensity, and enlarged upon the brilliant prospects before him, 
concluding with a self-satisfied smile, which seemed to infer that 
the game was already in his own hands. 

Bessy was totally taken aback by the suddenness of the decla- 
ration, and did not speak for some minutes. Those few minutes 
enabled her thoroughly to dissect her feelings. She was some- 
what dazzled by her suitor’s brilliant language, but just happen- 
ing to look up she saw playing amidst the dark shadows af his 
face that sardonic smile so often seen there, and that at once 
removed the tinge of romantic colour through which she had 
always viewed him, and revealed to her the true state of her 
feelings towards him. She then thought of the look of William, 
open, frank, honest as the light of day, and a feeling came over 
her that she could not master, that immediately decided her 
answer, which she told Basil in a few words—that it was utterly 
incompatible with her feelings to return a favourable reply. 

_ The self-satisfied look vanished from the face of Basil, and in 
its plaee appeared the dark, lowering look, and in a voice tremu- 
lous from its intensity, he said : 

“Tneed not ask the cause of your refusal, I know it. You 
have refused me, and insulted me, and for whom? You need 
not tell me who it is; but mark me, both you and he will rue the 
day on which you thwarted me. In your married life, ruin, irre- 
trievable ruin, will stare you in the face with a pertinacity which 
will render you sick of life when only accompanied by povert 
and despair, and shorn of all its qualifying pleasures, and will 
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make you bitterly regret the day when you refused me for the 
brainless simpleton by whom I am now humiliated.” 
Bessy, with a dignity which well befitted her, replied : 


“Tt is a noble 
you infinite credit. 


revenge which you take, and one which does 
Before, however little I loved you, I enter. 


tained for you a feeling of fr iendship, and was erateful, and am 
still, for your instrumentality in doing me a great service ; but 
now I utterly abhor and scorn one who ean resort to such a base 
expedient as you have done to gain the love of a woman who can 
never entertain that feeling towards you. I tell you now that | 
do love W illiam Stevens, “and that in the same ratio that | 


despise you.” 


“ Oh, say that again, dear Bessy, that all my dreams, which 
I never "dared to mention, lest it should be thought a bass return 


for your father’s hospitality. 


Say again that you love me,” cried 


William Stevens, who had unexpectedly come upon the party, 
and had heard the whole of the conversation. 
“I do love you, William, not for your brilliant traits, but for 
your honest worth,” was the blushing answer. 
“ You hate me because I have dared i in my excitement to speak 
plainer than I ought to have done, and yet you look over and 
even reward the fault of that mean and craw ling eavesdropper,” 


said Basil, im 


retuously. 


W Siem held out his hand to Basil and said: 


* Come, 


let us not, who have been friends so long, become 


enemies, because one has happened to be more successful than 


another in a love-suit. 


If Bessy had looked favourably on you, 


I should have been the first to congratulate you on your hap pi- 
ness, and should have buried my own personal feelings deep in 


my heart. 


Pure accident made me ac 


uainted with the state of 


Bessy’s feelings towards me, or I should never have been guilty 
of attempting to rob the old man, her father, of the treasure 
which he most loved and held dear on earth.” 

The proffered hand remained untouched, and a scornful smile 


played on the features of Basil as he said : 


“ And do you think to shackle my just resentment, or bate one 
iota of my rev enge by this miserable subterfuge ? ? No, William 


Stevens, I will have'a grand revenge. 


Your path in life shall 


be strewn with thorns—obstac ‘les will be placed in your way 
which it would take the strength of a Hercules to surmount— 
you shall be dragged down, down, to the verge of starvation, and 
no efforts on your part shall avail to avert your doom. Say, will 


that not be indee da noble revenge | if 


“T defy any of the base means which you may endeavour te 


bring to bear against me, conscious that honesty and integrity, 
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combined with the sympathy of dear Bessy, will enable me 
triumphantly to override every obstacle,” quietly replied William ; 
and all left the spot. 

Bessy and William went together to the old man and ex- 
plained to him the position of affairs, and he, though not without 
a struggle, consented to the union. In the course of one or two 
months they were married, and left the village for the neigh- 
bouring town of Wheelborough, where they in future resided. 





ARMY REGULATION. 


In the hope that the increasing dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment’s course of procedure on the above subject may prevent even 
the remnant of their measure from passing through the legislature, 
and that an attempt to reorganise the national war power may not 
be preceded by the impost which we have declared our fear is 
likely to cause a feeling of dislike amongst those to be instructed 
towards those who should be their instructors, we proceed to work 
out somewhat more in detail the suggestions we have commenced 
with reference to the infantry. 

It so happens that leaving out the fifteen battalions of Guards 
and Rifles, which it might perhaps be advisable to continue for 
some time to come at least, composed principally of men of the first 
class with small reserves of the second, and whose local connexion 
should be more extensive, besides that it need not extend to per- 
manent quartering, we have of the line one hundred and thirty- 
three battalions, and of the militia—excluding that of the Channel 
Isles, and for the present also the artillery—one hundred and 
twenty-nine regiments. LKither branch of the infantry has fifty- 
nine regiments, with the same or corresponding titles with fifty-nine 
of the other. How many of these fifty-nine of the line have any 
recruiting connexion with the counties whence they derive their 
titles we know not, but anyhow, the task of telling off one hundred 
and twenty-nine battalions to the same number of militia regi- 
ments ought not to be very difficult. ‘The remaining four batta- 
lions might be connected with the Channel Isles militia, or 
localised in some colony where recruits might be reckoned on as 
obtainable. 

The next thing to settle would be how many battalions of in- 
fantry are required for our permanent Indian and colonial garri- 
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sons. At present we have seventy-two abroad, but by varying 
the strength of each between eight hundred and twelve hundred, 
we might arrange to satisfy these wants by means of sixty-four oy 
sixty-five battalions. 

As many of these battalions as would be required for the current 
foreign reliefs should be raised each year, beginning as soon as the 
assent of the legislature had been ‘obtained to the principle we 
advocate. Simultaneously as each new colonial battalion went 
abroad, the two line battalions with which it should in future be 
connected ought to be moved to the head-quarters of their respec. 
tive militia battalions, there to commence working out the new 
system with the first and third classes, and as m: any of the second 
and fourth as might choose to come forward before the proposed 
enactment became law. Of course the authorities should, as soon 
us possible, make known the prospe ctive arrangements as to which 
particular militia regiment each line battalion was to be Joined, 
und as to the order in which every two of the latter would have 
to send a colonial battalion abroad, so that all concerned might 
know what they had to expect. Thus, at the close of (say) ten 
years, Or, anyhow, by the time the propose “d obligation became 
binding on future electors, we should have in addition to the fif- 
teen battalions d’élite at home, the cadres of one hundred and 
twenty-nine battalions ready to be filled up in a few hours toa 
strength of twelve hundred men each, and we might reckon that, 
alter a few years further working of the system there would be 
amongst the population the number of young men required to fill 
up these buttalions, who, attracted whether by patriotism, by the 
love of military lory, or by something above ‘the market price of 
labour, would possess enough military knowledge to render them 
of use when joining and when mixed with the older soldiers per- 
manently with the regiments, and who would be led by officers 
and non-commissioned officers whom they had learnt to know. 
There would be one hundred and seventy-two thousand eight 
hundred infantry, or, with the corresponding strength of cavalry, 
urtillery, engineers, and train, an army of two hundred and filty 
thousand me ny Which the nation could at any time send abr: vad at 
a week’s notice to help an ally without in anywise leaving the 
omy itself undefended! For minor expeditions, such as ‘those 

o Persia, China, and Abyssinia (or for temporarily reinforcing 
iene permanently abroad), the required number of battalions 
should be temporarily formed by taking and combining one 0 
more companies from each regiment, thereby disturbing as little 
us possible the normal arrangements ‘for recruiting and tr ‘ining. 
And we should hope that in peace time it would not be necessary 
to keep at home, even including the scientific corps, as many ® 
fifty thousand paid soldiers under arms at a time. 


x 
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Here we may be at once told that we contradict ourselves by 
adding to each year’s military expenditure the pay and allowances 
of about two thousand officers by placing on the home establish- 
ment one hundred and forty-four battalions instead of seventy-six 
as heretofore, and at the same time by wishing to carry out the 
system of attenuating regiments to a still greater degree than at 
present. 

To rebut this possible charge we must pass some remarks on 
our regimental system, and intimate some changes we should like 
to see carried out therein. Mr. Cardwell acknowledged that com- 
manding officers did not like attenuated regiments. We believe 
we may state aright their feeling by saying that they do not like 
having the same work to do with five hundred men as with eight 
hundred or a thousand, while they have neither the satisfaction of 
knowing that their commands are suited to their ages and lengths 
of service, nor the means of practice which they know they ought 
to have. Most adjutants, we are pretty sure, feel what a waste of 
labour is caused by doing the nk of five hundred men by means 
of ten instead of six sets of orderlies, and we are certain that every 
captain who takes an interest in his work, is disgusted with the 
small extent of his command and power and the great extent of 
the surveillance exercised over him. We are even now bilious 
when remembering the feeling caused by coming on parade and 
finding half a dozen files to inspect under the close watching of 
three field officers, an adjutant, and a sergeant-major, or by 
waiting in a barrack-room with the same number of men showing 
their kits, to receive the above cortége, increased by quartermaster, 
quartermaster-sergeant, and cook-sergeant, not one of whom is 
satisfied he is doing his duty unless he can point out some irregu- 
larity. Much has been drummed into the English people about 
the superiority of the training of the Prussian officers over our 
own, and in order to raise the latter, the government’s new scheme 
may be one of promotion to each rank by competitive examina- 
tion. At present we cannot enter further into this last question, 
but with the view of obtaining assent to the suggested changes 
in our regimental system, we ask a contrast to be drawn between 
the respective positions of an English and a Prussian captain of 
foot, and judgment to be given whether the latter, with his com- 
mand of one hundred and thirty men in peace, time and of two 
hundred and fifty in war time, little looked after (as compared 
with us) by field officers, and having the training and disciplining 
of his men in his own hands, not in those of the adjutant and 
sergeant-major,* has not far greater inducement to keep au fait at 








* ° . ° ° . ° 
There is no corresponding non-commissioned officer in any Prussian regi- 
ment or battalion. 
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all the details of his work and more satisfaction with his position 
than are held out to the former. We do not purpose advocating 
an increase of the strength of our companies up to the correspond. 
ing Prussian war strength, but it should be a rule that when 
companies fall from a normal strength of one hundred and twenty 
to below eighty for any length of time, the number of companies 
in the battalion should be reduced. Therefore, fixing the strength 
to be'kept up of companies abroad at one hundred and twenty 
men, and allowing the number of companies per colonial battalion 
to vary from eight to ten, according to circumstances, whether of 
garrison abroad or recruiting power at home, we should, after 
having regard to both estimate and experience, regulate the 
strength of each line battalion as to number of companies accord- 
ing as it should appear that the average number of men of all the 
four classes being trained at a time would exceed one hundred and 
twenty or fall below eighty per company. Thus we might have 
line battalions of ten, eight, six, or even four companies each, 
connected with colonial battalions of eight or ten companies. In 
every one the captains would have greater responsibility, greater 
opportunities for and inducements towards keeping up and ex- 
tending their knowledge of duty, for we need hardly say that we 
should transfer from the adjutant to them the task—to use the 
words of their commissions—“ duly to exercise as well the officers 
as soldiers thereof in arms.” Then commanding officers should 
be compensated as regards the same point by being ex officio 
brigadiers of the whole county or district forces whenever the 
militia or volunteer battalions, or both, are assembled for training 
together, with power (at those times) to combine any of these 
with their own battalions whenever the latter might be too weak 
to maneeuvre satisfactorily. This power, and an obligation on the 
commander of each battalion to inform him whenever the same 
should turn out alone, would give him some variety from per- 
petually looking after his captains, and the responsibility towards 
the general of division for the state of his whole regiment would 
give a heutenant-colonel not only better opportunities for keeping 
up his efficiency as commander of a body of men absolutely under 
his orders, but also the means of exercising—nay, even impose 
the necessity of acquiring—those qualities of tact, discretion, and 
of gaining confidence from others, which have distinguished our 
most successful generals abroad. 

The adjutant might be consoled for loss of work by having the 
militia and pension office business divided between him and the 
paymaster, as also his mind enlarged by visiting with his colonel 
the other battalions, for which duty and for mounting his tem- 
porary substitute a grateful country might allow him another 
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horse. As regards majors and lieutenants, we are of — that 


on a peace establishment one of each per battalion and company 
respectively is enough. Dividing the battalion into wings and 
the company into subalterns’ (not non-commissioned officers’) 
squads, is in theory unnecessary, and in attempted practice often 
vexatious. Both are wanted merely as placeholders of the colonel 
and captains respectively, when these are absent. The adjutant 
should be supernumerary; the instructor of musketry is not 
wanted, for there is nothing to prevent every officer from ac- 
quiring the necessary knowledge otherwise than at Hythe, and 
the appointment tends to cause commanding oflicers and captains 
to look on teaching their men *to shoot as a thing apart from 
teaching them how to move, and as being no part of their normal 
duty. The work of paymaster and of quartermaster might well 
be combined funder the same officer, as have been united various 
departments into that now styled Control. ‘The name of ensign 
might be preserved for the second subaltern we think every com- 
pany ought to have when on war footing or abroad, but the sooner 
the practice of devoting two officers to the task of carrying those 
venerated but troublesome objects the colours* is discontinued 
the better. All the traditions and achievements of a regiment 
might easily be emblazoned on one, the regular carrier of which 
should be a non-commissioned officer of the highest rank, but 
chosen for superior height, strength, and capability for at all times 
marching straight to his front, without much regard being had as 
to whether or not he can spell. The post should be one for the 
steady, and, if opportunity occurred, the distinguished veteran, 
whose talents might not be such as to bring him forward for more 
important duties. 

We cannot conclude these remarks, which we hope have proved 
the consistency of our plan with the fault we found with Mr. 
Cardwell’s sneer as to attenuated regiments, and show how they 
bear on reduction of expenditure, without touching somewhat on 
the condition of non-commissioned officers. That their pay, posi- 
tion, and comforts should be increased, and that promotion to these 
ranks should be more rapid for intelligent, well-conducted young 
men, no one need be told would make the work of officers easier 
and more satisfactory, and at the same time call into class one 
many respectable men, who would see these comfortable berths 
not so difficult of access to. Above we have desired to increase the 
work of both captain and paymaster. ‘To help the latter, the pay 





* During the campaign in India of 1857-58, the regiment with which we 
ave been best acquainted found it almost always advisable to take the colours 


ri -” poles, tic the latter on a bullock cart, and lodge the former in the cash 
est. 
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and position of his paymaster and quartermaster-sergeants should 
be raised, and the former, with his subalterns, should be relieved 
from the drudgery of keeping accounts and seeing the men paid, 
The duty of pay-sergeant should be separated from that of colour. 
sergeant; both non-commissioned officers holding relations to their 
captain analogous to those of the adjutant and paymaster towards 
the colonel, should be free from guard and orderly duty; all ac. 
counts regarding pay, clothing, &c., would need only such super 
vision by the captain as would satisfy him that the men had re. 
ceived their dues. We should be inclined to raise the pay of both 
sergeants, though perhaps it might not be necessary to add to that 
of the remaining non-commissioned officers at present. To one 
point, however, we wish to press attention, even if every previous 
suggestion we have made be deemed Utopian, and that is to the 
inexpediency of withholding extra pay from lance and acting ap- 
pointments. The labourer is worthy of his hire, though he may 
not be as fit as he should be for that labour, and a government is 
not justified in leaving a regiment to provide for necessary duties 
being performed without sanctioning the issue of their proper re 
muneration. Whenever a sergeant or corporal is employed away 
from his company, his place-holder should receive the pay, and the 
extra charge should be debited to the department to which the 
former is lent. All regimental officers will agree with us in say- 
ing that it is sometimes hard to get promising young men to take 
promotion or to keep them from getting reduced, when they have 
to serve so long with merely lance-stripes. Unprofessional readers 
should know that an orderly-corporal is perhaps the hardest-worked 
man in a regiment, and that his week’s tour seldom takes more 
than a month to recur. Again, every sergeant should have a room 
to himself, single as well as married. Lord Derby’s and Sir C. 
Trevelyan’s suggestions for the employment of deserving soldiers 
in other branches of the public service have had so far eflect, that 
the government has declared its readiness to throw open the Post 
Office to them; but what about the customs, constabulary, &c.? 
In fact, wherever it can be shown that a department would not 
suffer by having its first appointments reserved for men of from 
thirty to thirty-five years of age who had passed through the non- 
commissioned ranks, we cannot but think it the duty of the go- 
vernment to assign such berths to this class of men only. 

To return to the question of expenditure. Supposing the 
number of companies in each line battalion at home to be on an 
average eight, our proposed reduction would leave the strength of 
officers for each at twenty instead of thirty,* as fixed by Army 
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* We do not notice the general officer—colonel—not being a regimental 
effective, though we have no wish to see the appointment abolished, looking 0” 
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Circular, clause 90, of this year. So that the addition to the home 
establishment of regimental officers (leaving that of the Guards 
and Rifles for some time to come untouched) would be seven 
hundred and fifty instead of two thousand and forty. Of these 
seven hundred and fifty only two hundred and four would be in 
receipt of pay above that of captains, while by our plan the allow- 
ances of one hundred and twenty-nine militia paymasters and 
adjutants, except when their battalions might be embodied, and 
those of about two hundred and twenty-five volunteer adjutants 
absolutely—leaving, however, permanent horse allowance to both 
—should be saved, and the services of the undermentioned officers, 
most of whom draw pay and allowances over those of a captain, 
might be dispensed with altogether—viz. : 


43 Officers of the recruiting department. 
88 Staff officers of pensioners. 
4 District inspectors of musketry. 
13 Officers of the depdt battalion and discharge 
depot. 


2 Inspectors-general of reserve forces. 





Total 150 


Amongst the above are some medical officers, and this recals to 
us the fact that the proposed establishment for the infantry at 
home would require one hundred and thirty-six more surgeons 
than at present, but we doubt not that some corresponding reduc- 
tion might be made amongst those on the staff. 

For the effective inspection of the troops under such an organi 
sation it would probably be necessary to increase the number of or 
subdivide some of the present districts, and also to create the a 
pointment of an inspecting general for the Guards and Rifles. Per 
contra, the whole Aldershot staff might be dispensed with. 

Notwithstanding that the transfer of power over the reserve 
forces from the lords-lieutenant has passed the House of Commons, 
we should like to have all the work connected with the civil rights 
of thore who undertake to serve the country in either of the four 
classes carried on under the superintendence of heads of counties. 
For instance, each colonel would from time to time intimate to the 
lord-lieutenant what number of men he was prepared to receive 
for training in classes two and four, and the standard which existed. 








it as we do in the light of an honourable pension, only we think some of these 


old gentlemen ought to take a little more notice of their regiments in a friendly 
way than they do at present. 
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Young men wishing to qualify for the franchise in either of these 
two would present themselves to the appointed civil authority, who 
would have them measured, and, if found up to the standard as to 
height and width round the chest, sent to the head-quarters of the 
regiment for examination by a board composed of military and 
medical officers. Whether found unfit, not grown enough, but 
that his training had better be deferred, or having completed his 
training, each candidate should be furnished with a certificate to 
take back to the civil authority, and in the last case also to carry 
to the commanding officer of the volunteer battalion he might join, 
Recruits for class one should present themselves directly to the line 
battalion, the commanding officer of which should forward a list of 
all young men fit and willing to serve in any regiments, but for 
whom he might himself have no room, to the general of the 
division, who in turn would receive information from regiments 
which could not keep up their strength in that class, and would, 
if possible, effect the adjustment in his own division. Otherwise 
he should report to the neighbouring divisions as well as to the 
Horse Guards his surplus or deficiency of young men up to the 
standard of class one. The same rules might apply to class three, 
only the right should be reserved for a militia colonel, under rules 
to be arranged by him with the colonel of the regiment and the 
lord-lieutenant, to inspect, and, if he chose, reject recruits for that 
class before they be examined by the line battalion board. While 
responsible for the efficiency of his battalion, he should have also, 
as indeed volunteer commanding officers as well, the mght of ap- 
pointing his own non-commissioned staff; but every one of these 
permanently paid must be certified by the line battalion as fit for 
his post. That under our proposed system there would be need 
for any permanently paid non-commissioned officers with the re- 
serve battalions other than a sergeant-major for the militia and an 
orderly-room clerk for both, we feel confident; and we should 
recommend that at all times other than those at which they mght 
have to wait on their adjutants or commanding officers, they 
should remain with the line battalion, in the two offices of which 
their services would get the additional work this scheme wishes to 
throw thereon performed satisfactorily, while their training would 
insure that in case of that battalion being ordered on service there 
would be no difficulty in carrying on the enlistment, discharge, and 
a work in the militia offices, and that in case the volunteer 

attalions were called out, the commanding officer of each woul 
have at hand a coach well up in all matters of regulation, whether 
as to discipline, finance, or supply. 

During the consideration of the rules, which should govern these 
more intimate relations between the military, the semi-military, 
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and the civil authorities, the very delicate and perhaps difficult 
question arises: What safeguard would be provided that a subject 
might not be liable to lose more easily some part of his a 
by being [from time to time placed under martial law? he 
development of this scheme would, we believe, render it advisable 
that every colonel of a county regiment should have the power, 
after due inquiry by means of court-martial or otherwise, to dis- 
charge, without reference to higher authority, any proved grave 
offender belonging to his own battalion, or any of the others while 
under martial law. That this power, if not controlled and watched 
most carefully, might turn out a piece of dangerous political 
tyranny, is not to be denied. Therefore, unless officers better ac- 
quainted with the volunteers would suggest some plan for con- 
trolling and watching this power, and for affording redress in 
cases of proved injustice, our recommendation is as follows: That 
to the staff of every divisional general should be attached as judge- 
advocate a barrister (who need never be mobilised), to whom 
should be submitted the proceedings of every regimental as well 
as other court-martial ; also minutes of the evidence received, and 
summary punishment awarded in every case affecting the con- 
victed’s political privileges; that although nothing should prevent 
a sentence of discharge being carried into effect as soon as it had 
the approval of the officer commanding the troops at a time 
assembled under martial law, yet should the judge-advocate per- 
ceive what to him might appear to have been a failure of justice, 
it would be his duty to submit such proceedings or minutes, with 
his opinion thereon, to the general, who, if agreeing with such 
opinion, should at once order the discharge or other punishment 
to be cancelled, or the case tried afresh in another regiment. In 
case the general differed in opinion from the judge-advocate, 
memoranda containing the views of both should be transmitted 
with the other documents to the judge-advocate general for the 
final decision of the field-marshal commanding-in-chief on the 
conduct of the commanding officer, which, according to circum- 
stances, might or might not be communicated to the person at first 
affected. Such person believing himself unjustly deprived of his 
electoral privileges, would of course have a right of action to 
recover them, but there should be a proviso compelling him to 
submit first. of all—yet not till the particular training, during 
which the alleged injury had occurred, should have ended—his 
complaint to a magistrate, who would forward the same, if not 
prima facie too frivolous, through the lord-lieutenant to the judge- 
advocate, with a view to the case being revised as above. If after 
having had the decision, whether of the divisional general con- 
curring with the judge-advocate, or of higher authority, read to 
QZ 
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him by the said magistrate, the complainant should still persist jn 
bringing an action, the same should be tried in another county, 
and the judge should have the power, wherever the verdict should 
go against the plaintiff, of punishing him at once for a vexatious 
prosecution. 


Attention paid during the education of officers to the more 
important than is often thought judicial duties they have per. 

tually to perform, and a consequently more careful instruction 
in the principles of evidence, would soon render such resorts for 
redress extremely rare. 

So much for steps to be taken—as far as the infantry goes—to 
bring the military service of the state closer to the people, to be 
better understood, that the advantages of obtaining instruction 
therein may be perceived, and that the old prejudice against 
“ going for a soldier” may be entirely done away with. A member 
gets up in the House of Commons and says that if one of a family 
enlists the rest feel themselves disgraced ; up starts another and 
says that the army is most popular. Both are in the main right, 
though seeming to contradict each other. In an abstract point of 
view the nation is proud of its army, and looks on its deeds with 
a powerful magnifying-glass, but does this feeling extend far to 
the individuals composing it, to the non-commissioned officers and 
privates? We do not remember in what way our troops were 
received on return from the Crimea, but we fancy the Guards 
were féted on arrival in London much as, mutatis mutandis, the 
Prussian Guards and representatives of regiments have been in 
Berlin. Such triumphal entries we do not care much for;* no 
more would we judge of the feelings of an entire nation by wit- 
nessing the noisy enthusiasm of a capital. But with the subject 
we are writing on ever in our thoughts, we have had the advan- 
tage of seeing the reserve and landwehr men of these provinces 
moving to their muster-places last summer, sad and anxious 
looking; for to the inhabitants of the left bank of the Rhine a 
threatened French invasion was a far different prospect from that 
opening to those of the more eastern provinces, To these men 
the summons to the colours was an order to turn out not at once 
to defend their hearthst and homes, but trusting to their rulers’ 
well-matured plans, to abandon for a time to the mercy of an 
immediately expected enemy their fields, villages, and families. 
We have seen many of the same men again on the frontier, while 
yet they stood before superior forces of the enemy, and while yet 
their reserves were distant. Some of the anxiety was perhaps still 
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* We could not afford to go to Berlin the other day. 
+ Teutonice, stoves. 
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present, but the sadness had disappeared under the influence of 


comradeship. 

_ After a victory, mingled with the triumphal talk following on 
the cheers given for the king and generals, were constantly heard 
expressions like: “ Perhaps one battle more, and we shall be able 
to get home.” Now we see daily some of these men return to 
their homes. Besides the receptions given to the troops of other 
provinces passing through the place where we write—every village 
in the neighbourhood being decorated, perhaps proportionally 
better than the town, every soldier on leaving his billet getting his 
helmet decorated with at least one rose, the officers receiving 
bouquets, hardly a horse without a wreath—preparations are made 
for the not merely ceremonial or honorary, but substantial enter- 
tainment of all the returned warriors connected with the district, 
who, while returning to their different trades, still like to show 
off for a little their uniforms and decorations to admiring friends 
and relations. Only yesterday we were visited by two non-com- 
missioned officers, who have just returned from the regiment which 
had to receive the first uttacks of the French at the head of this 
valley last summer. A glass of wine they could hardly be got to 
drink, for they said their friends had already pressed on them so 
much. One being asked if he had not suflered by being taken 
from his business, replied that certainly he had, and shook his 
head. On being further asked what compensation he received, he 
eagerly changed the conversation to such questions as: “ Don’t 
you remember when we were ordered to hold such and such a 
position to the last?’ or “ Did you hear when our captain told the 
bugler to sound ‘ The whole, advance ?’” 

We have no wish to see anything like the former nor the latter 
even of these sights in England—our hopes are that a scheme like 
the above would render the occurrence of either scene most im- 
probable—but we desire greatly to know that more intimate and 
kindly relations between all ranks of our army and their fellow- 
towns and countrymen have the prospect of being promoted than 
any plan as yet divulged or hinted at by the government leads us 
to hope for. 

Two more difficulties stand in the way of obtaining approval to 
this scheme: the condition of Ireland, and the decision arrived at 
some ten years ago against keeping up a local European army in 
India. As regards the former, we can only say that it is to be 
hoped that the present government, which came into office for the 
especial purpose of setting that country to rights, may be able so 
far in ten years to bring Ireland into good order, that it may be 
then safe to allow there volunteer battalions armed with rifles 
instead of shillelahs. Meanwhile, we trust that there would be 
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no danger in localising there line-battalions, and in carrying out 
the system with the first three classes. In respect of the latter 
difficulty, it should be remembered that very good authorities 
argued against the expediency of amalgamating the local Euro- 
pean army in India with the line, and attention is begged to the 
fact that our scheme, though recommending that certain battalions 
should be permanently abroad—if thought advisable they might 
periodically be moved between India and different colonies—stil! 
contemplates a constant interchange of both officers and men 
between these and their county regiments. 

We have already said that we have not the information at hand 
necessary for us to sketch rules for connecting the cavalry and 
scientific corps of the line with those of the reserve forces, but 
amongst our officers of these branches of the service must be some 
better acquainted with the organisation of the Prussian cavalry 
and artillery than we are with that of the infantry. To such of 
these as may approve of the principles of our scheme, and to any 
who may be inclined to work out analogous rules, we would sa 
by way of encouragement that during some of the great battles 
or hardly won actions of the late war, few scenes gave us so much 
pleasure as to watch the morale of the Prussian field artillery, the 
steadiness under heavy fire with which all ranks behaved, the 
comparatively slow and deliberate way in which each gun was 
pointed and the effect watched, the non-commissioned oflicers 
being mostly young men, yet having a wonderful influence and 
command over the gunners. As regards the cavalry, more par- 
ticularly that of the landwehr, we had the pleasure during the last 
manwuvring to prevent the French north army from breaking 
through to disturb the blockade of Paris, of witnessing some of 
the performances of a brigade of reserve dragoons and _hussars. 
The field officers only of each regiment were from the line, and 
although their carrying out of outpost duties may not have been 
so perfect as that of the permanently embodied regiments, in 
action their working seemed quite up to the mark. A brilliant 
charge of the reserve dragoons, only one hundred and twenty 
strong, during the battle of St. Quentin, seemed to give the signal 
to the French left to withdraw their guns of position and break 
into retreat. At a previous camp of instruction, the same regiment 
had been seen by an English officer, who would not believe but 
that it was one of the line until the commanding oflicer got him 
to march home with the regiment and see it disbanded. 

Before we cease quoting {rom German examples, we must ac- 
knowledge that last month, when referring to their law as 0 
“one year volunteers,” in order to place the subject fully before 

the public, we ought to have further stated that the number of 
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such allowed to train at a time is very limited, and the educa- 
tional qualifications for entry thereto rather high. Still the prin- 
ciple is acknowledged that it takes less time for a man with some 
slecation to acquire the necessary military knowledge, and it is on 
that principle more extended that we have suggested rules for 
class two. In the various discussions which have lately taken 

lace in parliament as to the mimmum age at which enlistment 
should take place, we believe that when allusions have been made 
to Prussian practice notice has never been taken of paragraph ten 
of the law above quoted, which “ leaves it open to every young 
man at once, after his completed seventeenth year of age, if he has 
the need{ul moral and physical qualification, to enter voluntarily 
into the military service.” Nor have we perceived that reference 
has ever been made to the regulation, which permits to re-engage 
(Teutonice “ capitulate”), after completing the legal term, such 
men as give promise of becoming efficient non-commissioned 
officers. : 

Advice has more than once been pressed on the government to 
organise the forces at home into permanent army corps, completed 
with all the required means of supply and transport, but we cannot 
see that the lessons of the late war have taught us that such a 
course is advisable, regard being had to our insular position and 
our various relations with other parts of the world, either for 
attack or defence. The mode of carrying out the latter having 
been described by the authors of the Battle of Dorking and the 
New Armada in more attractive style than we could, it is only 
necessary to draw attention to the history of the expeditions we 
have from time to time been obliged to undertake abroad, and to 
ask whether the nature of those, which it is possible we may have 
at any future time to despatch, are not so varying and uncertain 
as to number of troops composing them, distance from home of 
the scene of operations, characteristics of the same as to climate, 
roads, means of subsistence, inhabitants, &c., that it would be 
highly inexpedient for us to follow in this matter too closely the 
example of a continental country, whose chief military duty is to 
prepare for operations in countries immediately bordering on, and 
therefore not differing much from, its own. ‘That at the head- 
quarters of each division there should be the small cadre of a train 
provided with models of the different sorts of carriage which past 
experience and future inquiries abroad would show to be the best 
for each country, and that the men—restricted to the first two 
classes—should be instructed in the use of all conceivable modes 
of carriage, would, we submit, answer our needs in that respect. A 
connexion between the officers and non-commissioned oflicers of 
this and the supply departments with those of the like departments 
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under the government of India, would give all more experience, 
and avoid the necessity for bringing home elephants and camels, 
Then, in case of need, the order to a divisional general would be: 
“* Mobilise within days all your line battalions; or line 
companies (at eighty, hundred, or a hundred and twenty men 
each) forming —— battalions commanded by ——;* for em- 
barkation at for Baltic, South of France, Malta, Canada, or 
India; complete, half or quarter train to accompany; or local car. 











riage to be hired, and —— superintending non-commissioned 
officers to accompany ; militia battalions to replace line, or —— to 
garrison Portsmouth for —— months or —— weeks in tur; 


regimental head-quarters to be occupied by —— volunteer com- 
panies relieved daily; brigade drill to be practised weekly; bounty 








for class two to be raised ——/. till you have —— per cent, in 
reserve; yourself embark on in command of your own and 
division troops, General —— relieving you; take staff, 





leaving Major in charge of office: or you remain taking 
temporary command in addition of division, and send 
Colonel to General ,’ according to whatever might be 
the difficulty with a foreign power. Assemblies for practice in 
time of peace of larger bodies than brigades, divisions, detach- 
ments, or flying columns, might alternate occasionally with the 
training of these last, and serve as admirable competitive exami- 
nations for general officers prior to obtaining commands abroad, 
for all the arrangements as to organisation, means of transport, 
and supply for each improvised army corps should be left to its 
own commander, at whose disposition the necessary military and 
control staff should be placed. For instance, let the general com- 
manding in Scotland be told a fortnight before Easter to prepare 
to defend the border for three days against the northern and 
eastern districts. Let both the generals have no further instruc- 
tions than that they must be in position and gain a strategical 
advantage one over the other by the close of the third day—per- 
haps they might be allowed to use what troops they could get to- 
gether a week before on outpost duty on each side of the border; 
let them have the sum necessary for the transport of the line and 
militia battalions handed over; let them get as much more as they 
can from the volunteers, and then make arrangements with the 
railway companies, it having been beforehand settled that within 
ten miles on either side the border it should be supposed that the 
rails had been taken up; let their staff reconnoitre the country 
beforehand, and inquire about billets, contracts for food, &c.; let 














* Also —— batteries, squadrons, or troops, and 


enginecrs, according 
to rules to be framed for each branch of the service. 
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newspaper correspondents roam ubout, and through their papers 
tell one side what the other is going to do; if the weather is fine 
let the Channel fleet move up to Dublin, take on board as man 
Irishmen as the Lord Lieutenant will spare, and the admiral land 
them in rear of whichever belligerent he pleases; finally, let as 
many M.P.’s as please go about and order any body of troops they 
like to halt, their decisions very probably answering in uncer- 
tainty and incomprehensibleness to the varying chances of war. 

We have not time or space to make at present the suggestions 
we wish as to the promotion of officers and the means of doing 
away with purchase without incurring the heavy outlay already 
voted, but we cannot close without taking notice of an article in 
the Jimes of the 8th instant & propos of Major O’Reilly’s being 
counted out the night before. Jupiter says: “ Every one knows 
that to attempt to force it (compulsory service) in this country 
would be equally useless and impracticable.’ We answer: Every 
one knows that the government has prevented such a question 
being discussed with the information necessary for the country to 
form an opinion on it. Acknowledging that every man may have 
to defend his house, the supposed leader of public opinions words 
are: “ It does not follow that . . . every citizen should undergo the 
training of a policeman ;” and further, that it is as “ unreasonable 
to turn usall into soldiers as. . . into policemen.” Ifa householder 
knew that a dangerous class of burglars was about, would he not 
prefer to know how to use a blunderbuss than to pay a couple of 
watchers to remain in the house every night? If a mob in a 
town was expected to have arms, would not the magistrates prefer 
that the special constables should know something better than in- 
dividually to use staves? 

A truism, akin to one we were half-ashamed to write last 
month, is to be heard from the Thunderer, that the “ object of a 
good military system is to keep war and its disturbing influences 
away from us.” We pray judgment whether or not one like ours 
is the best adapted for that purpose? 

J. L. Seron. 
July 11th, 1871. 























































WHICH SHALL IT BE?* 


A SEQUEL TO “ WORTH THE WINNING.” 


XXII. 


AN ODD TRIUMVIRATE AND A QUEER CONFERENCE, 


Arter Mr. Binn-Wardour had eaten his breakfast, which, for 
a confirmed invalid well-nigh on the verge of the grave, was a 
remarkably hearty one, he accompanied Mr. Treeby to Lord 
Boulder’s study, where the all-important conference about the 
chimney renovating business was to take place. 

“Tt strikes me your health has improved ten per cent. or more, 
Mr. Binndoor, since I saw you at Marshward,” observed Treeby, 
cheerfully, as they left the dining-room. 

Mr. Binn-Wardour’s eyes were eagerly following Bellamy, who 
passed down the passage carrying a tray with the remains of some 
cold wild-fowl, and he seemed scarcely to hear Mr. Treeby’s 
remark. Had the invalid been alone, he would probably have 
returned to the dining-room and had some more of that cold wild- 
fowl. 

“ Ah, dear sir,” he replied, in his most soft and melancholy 
tone, “ you are sedated at the quantity of food I partook of? 
You fancy it an indication of returning health? Ah, ah!” And 
here he sighed and smiled the saddest of smiles. ‘ Would that it 
were indeed so; but the appetite is only morbid, dear sir, and the 
quantity I eat is in compliance with the new régime on which I 
am placed by my medical man. When I had the pleasure ot 
seeing you at my friend Mrs. Jenkinson’s, I was on the opposite 
system—low diet; but as it was found I was getting more and 
more reduced every day, it was altered, and now I am ordered to 
take turtle soup and champagne without limit—when I can get 
them,” he muttered to himself as he put up a handkerchief full of 
holes to his mouth and gave a husky little cough. 

“Then this is the very place for you, Mr. Windoor,” said 
Treeby. “ His lordship’s hospitalities and menagy are on a tp 
top scale, and quite becoming a sprig of aristocracy. I dont 
know about turtle soup, for there’s been none since I've been 
here, but champagne flows like seas and rivers every night—the 


* It is due to the public to state that the temporary suspension of this tale 
has been owing to the indisposition of the author.—Tue AvTHoR. 
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feast of reason and the flowing bowl, as the = say. It reminds 
me of the days when the ancient house of Trentham Treeby was 
in its glory, and living in clover and daisies.” 

“Still, in spite of all, wasting away, wasting away,” said Mr. 
Binn-Wardour, sadly; “ health, spirits, appetite—that is, healthy 
appetite—all gone! One foot already in the grave, and the other 
soon to follow !” 

“Tt won't do, though, to be showing too much of the wasted 
invalid and valetudinist before his lordship, Mr. What’s-your- 
name ?—Bindoor,” said Treeby, as they stopped before the study 
door. “He'd fight shy of you for this x « toute business, per- 
haps.” 

Me. Treeby was going to open the door, but Mr. Wardour laid 
his hand on his arm and said, in a voice of the most fascinating 
gentleness: 

“Forgive me one moment, dear Mr. Trentham Treeby, but I 
think you cannot have caught my name correctly, as I observe you 
generally substitute a different one for it. Waull you permit me to 

ronounce it to you?—Binn- Wardour, Stephanos Maddison Binn- 
abe. Forgive me, Mr. Trentham Treeby.” 

“No forgiveness needed that I can sec, Mr. Binn-Wardour, 
and it’s I’m your humble servant. A rum bird, and a rum 
name,” he muttered, as he opened the door. 

Lord Boulder was pacing restlessly up and down the room, 
occasionally casting unconscious glances at the portrait of Godfrey 
Tarnicliffe, to which he seemed ever to turn in his speculating 
perturbations. 

“Will your lordship allow me to present my particular friend, 
Mr. Binn—Binndoor,” began Mr. Treeby. 

“Binn-Wardour, dear sir,’ mildly interposed the valetudi- 
narian. “ How unfortunate !” 

“Not a bit, Mr. Binn-what’s-your-name?”’ returned Treeby, 

cheerfully. “Talk of your memory, Mr. Windoor, I think 
mine’s taken the bit in its mouth and made off. As long as his 
lordship knows you’re Mr. Binn something, his lordship won't 
trouble himself about the rest, which is all leather and punchinello 
as they say.” 
_ Lord Boulder looked at Mr. Treeby in a way that seemed to 
imply he would be vastly pleased if that gentleman would trouble 
himself a little less about what did not concern him, and then he 
gave his hand to Mr. Bmu- Wardour. 

“Tt gives me great pleasure—the most unfeigned pleasure—to 
make your acquaintance, Mr. Binn-Wardour, and I trust it may 

in your power to assist me with your experience in a matter 


which is of great importance to me—of the greatest possible im- 
portance.” 
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Mr. Wardour bowed and smiled, and said softly :" 

“Your lordship does me the greatest honour, and if the servicgs 
of one who has borne a part in the brunt of the battle of life, by 
who is now well-nigh a wreck, be of any avail, your lordship may 
rest assured they are at your disposal.” And then he gazed round 
the room at the pictures, and letting his eyes rest on two por 
traits hanging next to each other, one of Lord Boulder and the 
other of Archie, he murmured, shaking his head from side to 
side: “ A wonderful thing is art—a wonderful thing! Ah! me 
during the course of my troubled voyage through life I have 
visited most of the celebrated galleries in Europe, and at one time 
was an enthusiastic collector of paintings; at one time !—before 
wife, health, spirits, memory, all went. Your lordship will for. 
give my emotion at recurring to bygone days of happiness,” he 
continued, dabbing his eyes with his pocket-handkerchief. “ What 
a perfect likeness! Father and son?” 

“ Father and son, Mr. Binn-Wardour,” replied the earl; “ my- 
self and my only son Archibald, and, as you say, remarkab| 
striking likenesses, so particularly striking and faithful. Lady 
Boulder is always amused with their juxta-position ; she applies a 
line of Wordsworth—think it is Wordsworth, nearly certain it is 
Wordsworth—to them with her characteristic facetiousness, and 
says somebody ought to write under them, ‘grey boulder and 
black tarn.’ Archie, as Mr. Treeby knows, is excessively dark, 
and ‘Tarnicliffe is my family name. But Mr. Binn-Wardour,” 
continued his lordship, pushing a chair to the invalid, “if you 
will be so good as to sit down we will proceed at once to consider 
this matter, which I am anxious—most particularly anxious—to 
settle as soon as possible.” 

The three seated themselves at the table, and Lord Boulder 
produced that flaming prospectus of the Smoky Chimney Con- 
pany, which had so fascinated his sanguine and speculative nature. 

Mr. Binn-Wardour likewise produced his enormous pocket- 
book, remarking with a sad smile, and tapping his forehead with 
two of his fingers: “Time was, my lord, when everything was 
contained here. I had a memory so inexhaustible and retentive, 
that it excited the wonder of all who knew me; it was my pride 
and my boast.” Then with a still sadder smile, and touching his 
pocket-book, “ And now! now this is my memory.” 

“ And a precious big one too, Mr. Binn-Windoor, and holds as 
much as ever your old one did, I’ll be bound, eh, my lord?” said 
Treeby, with a boisterous chuckle, as if he had perpetrated some 
uncommonly happy jeu d’esprit. 

“Sincerely sympathise with you, Mr. Binn- Wardour; from the 
bottom of my heart pity and sympathise with you,” said Lord 
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Boulder, gravely, not noticing Mr. Treeby’s jocosity. “Trust 

our unfortunate state of health does not materially interfere 
with the transaction of business, of—of business such as we are 
now engaged in?’ 

Mr. Binn- Wardour shook his head from side to side, and opened 
the big pocket-book. 

“Not with this, my dear lord; every item, every word, every 
jot and tittle, 1s faithfully recorded here. Observe, a copy of the 
very prospectus which your lordship has just read is pasted in with 
a profusion of notes and memorandums. Yes, this is my memory 
now, for the short time I may yet linger on this scene of sorrow 
and suffering. Is life indeed a reality, or is it only a dream?” 

The earl, being more apt to speculate on material things than 
on spiritual, gave no response to this momentous query beyond an 
unsympathising stare, and abruptly asked Mr. Wardour his opinion 
about the Chimney Company and its prospects of success. 

The invalid began by heaving a deep sigh, bending his eyes 
thoughtfully on the table, and at the same time looking under them 
at the earl. 

“My lord,” he said, in his gentlest, saddest tone, “ I have had 
a long and stormy voyage over life’s waters, and I may expect that 
it will shortly be all over; in fact, my lord, I think lon in sight 
of port. You see what I am, dear lord—a wreck, a wasted shadow, 
standing on the brink of the grave, memory, appetite, all gone ; 
and therefore it is evident that any opinion of mine must be 
entirely disinterested. ‘That opinion I place heartily, thankfully, 
at your lordship’s disposal. During my voyage through life I have 
had vast experiences. I have visited many countries, I have 
studied the manners and customs of many nations, I have had 
dealings with every kind of people, and I have speculated by way 
of experiment in numerous companies, I am acquainted with 
many of the onginal projectors of this Chimney Company, who are 
men of most unimpeachable character, and also, my dear lord, of 
the greatest prudence and circumspection; and my knowledge of 
the principles and prospects of this scheme are such that I would 
advise my dearest friend, my bosom friend, if he had any money 
to invest, to invest every farthing of it in buying shares, [ 
myself, though a shattered and dying man, am already a share- 
holder to no small amount. You may wonder at this, dear lord, 
you may wonder, dear Mr. Trentham Treeby, but I have a mother 
in @ remote part of the globe. She will probably survive me; it 

may contribute to soothe her declining years to know that, though 
[am removed, she may yet live on in dignified affluence.” 

At this point the handkerchief went up to Mr. Binn-Wardour’s 

eyes, and there were a number of vigorous dabs; the last words 
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were uttered with touching pathos, and even Mr. Treeby was 
moved, 

“Come, come, Mr. Bindoor, fortune’s apt to frown and tum 
her back on us, I know, but sometimes she gets into a better 
temper and smiles again. Some of your appetite scems to have 
come back, perhaps rw memory'll follow, and your mother may 
die first after all, and then you'll be in the affluential circumstances 
instead of her.” 

The earl rose from his chair murmuring words of sympathy and 
approval to Mr. Wardour, and began pacing up and down the 
room in a state of great excitement, glancing ever and again at 
Godfrey Tarnicliffe over the chimney-piece. Broken sentences 
frequently escaped his lips, that showed the agitation of his mind, 
“Sure to be a success—certain to be successful—impossible to be 
a failure—guaranteed !—such high authority too !—security !” 

At length he came to a stand-still, and turned to Mr. Wardour, 

“J have come to a determination, Mr. Binn-Wardour, 
definite, unalterable determination. I will invest two hundred 
thousand pounds in this company—two hundred thousand pounds,” 

The invalid almost gave a start, but, smiling sweetly, said 
quietly: 

** A wise determination, my lord; you will never regret it—ah, 
no! If my humble services can be of any use to your lordship, 
need I assure you, dear lord, they are at your disposal?” 

“Sincerely obliged, Mr. Binn-Wardour ; gratefully, intensely 
obliged. But—but—your memory?” 

Mr. Wardour held up his big pocket-book, and then, opening 
it, began making notes. 

“ Better than memory, because nothing is left to chance,” he re- 
marked, shaking his head. 

* Ah! to be sure, entirely forgot your pocket-book—so oblivious, 
so characteristically oblivious of me,” said the earl. “ Then, Mr. 
Binn- Wardour, I gladly, most gladly and thankfully, accept your 
offer of assistance, and will leave you and Mr. Treeby here, who is 
my permanent agent, and has served me faithfully, most faithfully 
and efficiently in other transactions, to buy shares and do every- 
thing else that may be necessary. I am going to take a stroll m 
the park,” he continued, opening the door; “the weather 1s 9 
genial, so pleasantly mild and genial. Will you accompany me, 
Mr. Binn-Wardous, or perhaps you would prefer retiring to your 
room and resting after your journey, having to consider yout 
health so much? Trust you will do exactly as you wish as long 
as you are here; will ask for anything you want. There are 
horses in the stable should your health allow of riding; hope you 
will understand that everything is at your service, entirely, unre 
strictedly at your service.” 
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Mr. Binn-Wardour was so overcome by this exuberance of kind- 
ness that he could only dab his threadbare handkerchief into his 
eyes and murmur something about the condescension and tender- 
ness of heaven towards “a shattered and crumbling invalid,” and 
his desire to be alone with his pocket-book—his “ artificial but 
infallible memory”—for a time. The earl accordingly walked off 
to quaft the spring air, and to dream with — of the receipt of 
his first dividends as a shareholder in the Chimney Regenerating 
Company. 

« Praise to fortune, she hasn’t made me a valetudinist yet, Mr. 
Binn-Wardour,” said Treeby, also taking his departure down the 
passage; “so I’m like his lordship, for a taste of nature’s balmy 
cales and breezes while I can get ’em.” 
~ When the pair had gone, our gentle valetudinarian, looking 
first up the corridor and then down it, tapped twice in a very 
emphatic manner on his huge pocket-book, and gave a low inward 
chuckle, something like the jubilant howl of an imprisoned dog 
when he hears his master’s footstep. 


XXIV. 


A RARE PREACHER 


NoeL MANNERS and Archie went together to St. Mary’s, and 
there they beheld a preacher and heard a sermon, both of which 
considerably impressed them. The preacher was a remarkable- 
looking man. His features, which were large and rather rudely 
cut, indicated a strong personality; the head and face were not 
moulded on that commonplace and formal pattern which generall 
distinguishes the modern schoolman or divine, but looked rather 
like a revival of the medieval type, when Nature gave her 
churchmen their most powerful and individual physiognomies. 
The head seemed as if it had been hewn from granite, and allowed 
to remain in its irrefrular strength—not “ dressed,” as the masons 
would say. If the preacher’s aspect was remarkable so were his 
voice and his delivery. The first was deep, and earnest, and 
melodiously sonorous; he delivered his discourse in a kind of 
fragmentary way, looking upwards and giving forth a sentence, 
then pausing with his head bent down, and then again looking up 
and speaking; it was as if he were uttering his thoughts uncon- 
scious of the presence of an audience. There was a rare origin- 
ality and a grand simplicity about the man, his matter, and his 
manner, which deeply impressed others besides Noel and Archie. 
“That’s a man worth hearing,” said Noel, as they walked 
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home. “ That’s a man something different from your conve. 
tional dry-bone of a theologian. That’s a man who doesn’t 
about a God whom he ignorantly worships; he knows his on 
—at least, if he doesn’t actually know Him (and it struck me 
there were some tones of uncertainty and pm ee ), he has 
caught a glimpse of Him, and is pushing hard t ose. the mists 
of tradition.” 

“Do you agree with his reasoning?’ asked Archie. 

“T think so, on the whole. It just amounted to this: the finite 
cannot grasp the infinite, therefore, why attempt it? We must 
believe where we cannot see or explain; if, instead of humbl 
contenting ourselves with listening to the voice within us, we wait 
till we have a theorem of God with a Q. E.D., till we have 
sharply-defined Deity, we shall never know Him.” 

«Then if you take that view, Noel, what hinders you from 
believing?” 

“My dearArchie, as to the existence of a Supreme Being and 
Creator, I never had a doubt about that. The very fact that there 
are within me aspirations towards something higher and more 
excellent than myself proves that there must be somewhere a Spirit 
representing that superior excellence, and which gave me the 
instinct towards itself. I will any day subscribe to the dogma, 
‘There is a God;’ in fact, one’s intellect can assent most heartily 
to any number of dogmas; but I want a larger belief, such a 
belief as will irresistibly influence my practical life. I want to 
believe in a God whose individuality and whose relation to myself 
my imagination completely and abidingly realises, and between 
whom and myself there can be direct intercourse. I want to have 
some clear conception of my Deity, and actually to know Hin, so 
that in matters of practice I may not feel like a child groping 
about in the dark and tumbling over the chairs and tables.” 

“ And when and how do you expect to arrive at this know- 
ledge?” said Archie. 

“ Ah, how, Archie?” repeated Manners, rather sadly. “1 don’t 
find it in Church services, nor in any customary religious ob- 
servances, nor in the practical Christianity of the day, though, 
God knows, I have tried my best. All seems a dead letter, and 
mere vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

“ Revelation, which you believe to be divinely inspired, why 
should not that give it you?” said Archie. 

“ Surely, surely it ought,” cried Manners, passionately. “ But 
can we SEE to read it? Are we not so blinded by preconception, 
monkish tradition and superstition, and habits of false ge 
engendered by erroneous systems of education, that the sacr 
leaves are mm blank to us? We think we are looking with 
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eyes when we are looking through all kinds of distorted 


naked -" 
and cloudy media. 


Archie, with his far more superficial and far less intense order 
of mind, could scarcely follow his friend. Indeed, though vene- 
rating him highly, he thought him just now mystically trans- 
cendental and super-fastidious on matters which appeared to him- 
self as plain as the ABC. He would even have thought a good 
deal of it affectation, but that he knew Noel was so vehemently 
jn earnest about everything that was impossible. 

« What a peculiar head and face that fellow has,’’ he remarked, 
alluding to the preacher. 

“They took me a long way from the nineteenth century,” said 
Noel. “I fancied I was looking at St. Augustine or St. Chry- 
sostom.” 

“T shall be with Katie soon, Noel,” said Archie, abruptly. 

“ Ah,” said Noel, abstractedly. 


XXV. 


THE LOBBY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Some days after this, Manners and Archie went down for the 
Easter vacation, the latter to Ashleigh, the former to his uncle’s 
in London, intending to follow his friend in a week. 

“T have asked Howard to lunch,” said Mr. Manners, the day 
after his nephew’s arrival. “He is very anxious to hear a debate 
in the House, and as I know you like nothing so well, Ihave got 
a couple of orders for the Speaker’s gallery. ‘This is the last night 
of the debate, as the House rises for the holidays.” 

“Do you know any of the swells by sight?” asked Howard, as 
arm-in-arm he and Noel entered Palace-yard. 

“All that there are—and they are few enough—if you mean 
by swells the really original men and the orators. Do you see 
that self-important little creature with the red hair, marching past 
the policeman as if he were already first lord of the treasury? 
That is Gambier Dambier. I don’t think he will ever be premier, 
but he is very likely to be an under-secretary in the next ministry, 
being priggish, doctrinal, and industrious, which Gadsby likes in 

smen. He hails from Scotland, and gives his northern con- 
stituents an annual lecture on foreign politics, often followed by 
‘pamphlet. There goes Gadsby himself, whom at present the 
—y fancies a great man. They will find out their mistake 
some day. He is a transcendental vestryman, and would have 
made.a famous temperance orator; he leans on other minds, and 
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reverences small heroes; if ever he gets supreme power in the 
country, which is almost certain, he will probably ruin it. That 
is Black, with the umbrella; there goes Chinnery Finnikin ; there 
goes Glossop; there goes a host of ex-understrappers.” 

“You have them all at your fingers’ ends,” said Howard, with 
enthusiasm. 

This was true enough, for whenever Manners was in London 
during the session, a seemingly irresistible impulse led him to the 
House, and thus he had got all the notables by heart. Even if 
he did not get an order there was a wonderful fascination to him 
in simply standing in the lobby and studying the faces of members, 
and sometimes—such was the spell the place had over him—he 
would almost fancy himself there and then a nght honourable 
gentleman at a crisis of parties, with a speech burning on his lips 
which was to bring down the House. Was it the wondrous power 
of some mystical sympathy which thus drew him to the senate- 
house as to his natural and proper element? Was there a dim, 
half-conscious presience of fate? Did destiny thrillingly whisper 
to the passionate young soul that one day he might be entering 
those glorious walls not as a spectator but as an actor? The 
stood in the lobby, which was crowded with members, and which 
presented a scene of pleasant animation and excitement. The 
clatter of voices and the bustling about of bipeds was unceasing; 
the ingress and ~ aa of members through the door of the House 
was incessant. ‘Iwo grey-headed men sat like a couple of Cer- 
beruses in boxes opposite each other, and guarded the sacred 
entrance from the intrusion of non-parliamentary personages. 
Every now and then one of them would bawl out at the top of 
his voice, “ Who wants Mr. So-and-so?”’ And then some eager 
constituent would step forward and urge a request for an order. 

“ Before we go in,” said Manners, “ I will point out some of the 
di majores, or those who pass for such.” . 

At this moment a rather short, compactly-built man, with a pait 
of very keen and restless brown eyes, entered the lobby, arm-in- 
arm with a much taller man. They stopped close beside our two 
friends, and the shorter man talked with great animation to his 
companion. 

“ Bantet Oscroft,” whispered Manners; “ one of the really clever 
men in parliament. He is a great wit, but his speeches are more 
than ae they often show large insight, and put a subject m 
a very clear light. He is very independent, and can criticise his 
own party in a way that is more trenchant than agreeable. I have 
often wondered why he is not in office; I fancy he lacks real 
earnestness and wants docility, and so prime ministers fight shy of 
him. He makes a capital guerilla.” 
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«Who is that with the red face and the white hair?’ asked 
Howard. “ He seems blind.” - 

«“ What! don’t you know Bill Long? He will be somebody in 
the next government; they say he is anxious for an opportunity 
for some fiscal stroke of genius. He is a great political economist. 
Depend upon it, if Gadsby comes in his ministry will be composed 
not of statesmen, but of political economists and doctrinaires; the 
Treasury bench will be full of pedants. People call Long a man of 

jus. I don’t believe it. In spite of a certain glittering 
illiance, he wants what every man of genius must have—love ; 
his glitter is ice glitter, not sunny radiance. He has an angular 
mind, and the line of genius, like the line of beauty, is a curve. 
No! I call Long a supremely clever man, but the prince of clever 
men is not one of the immortals. If Gadsby should come in, and 
he and his men should happen to fall on heroic times, you will see 
what a mess they will make of it.” 

“ Isn't that Black, Noel, just going in?” said Howard. 

“ Yes,” , 

“ What’s your opinion of him ?” 

“For one thing, that he is getting stouter than is good for him,” 
said Noel, laughing. “I think him a grand man, but still a com- 
monplace man. He makes noble orations, and has a good deal of 
foresight; but were he less passionate and more philosophical, he 
would have a larger vision. j don’t think he understands infinity ; 
he does not realise that there may be many things beyond the 
horizon of his own mind. Looking at his career, nobody can 
doubt that he is honest and conscientious, but he is too fond of 
telling the world that he is so. He believes he sees farther than 
any politician extant, and that it is his business to put everybody 
nght; but if he lives much longer, he will find that there are 
ween in the political world which were never dreamt of in 

philosophy, and he will behold events that will fill him with 
amazement. He proclaims himself ‘a preacher of political 
righteousness,’ but it seems never to have struck him that some of 
it is political cant. He thinks everything bad of Daniello, because 
he looks at him with the eyes of a Pharisee. But Black is a brave 
man, and can bear to be unpopular, and has done some good 
work.” : 
There were three men standing close beside Noel and Howard, 
who kept stretching their necks towards the door of the House, as 
ifthey were expecting some particular member. And presently 
out came the particular member, a wiry man in a shabby suit of 
black, looking very much like Shakspeare’s “lean apothecary.” 
His walk was remarkable ; with his head thrown greatly forward, 
he seemed to propel his body by a series of nervous jerks. He 
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jerked himself up to the three, who received him with many ob- 
sequious bows, and one of them, as the spokesman of the others, 

ed to address him with great energy. As the particular 
member listened, all the muscles of his face seemed to twitch 
simultaneously ; in fact, it was clear that a great part of his body 
was subject to some nervous affection. He replied to the deputa- 
tion (as the three obsequious gentlemen appeared to be) in a thin, 
half-lisping, and effeminate voice, and then propelled himself back 
into the eam, Noel plucked Howard by the sleeve. 

“The champion of women, and the persecutor of manly 
governors !” 

“What! Savant Mannikin? What a pitiful-looking fellow! 
He looks like the shabby waiter of a second-rate ordinary.” 

“ My dear Howard, you hardly know what you are saying. He 
is the profoundest thinker of the day. He sits over in France in 
his study and writes complete demonstrations of everything, which, 
if parliament would only accept it, would never go wrong in any- 
thing. There is nothing which he can’t demonstrate, and nothing 
which he can’t refute ; and he is so logical that he would willingly 
see any man hanged for not being so. What schoolmasters and 
— examiners would have done without his books Heaven only 

nows, and what the country would do without him now it is hard 
to say.” 

They moved about among the lively groups of members, Noel 
every now and then drawing his friend’s attention to some well- 
known character. They were on the point of going to their places 
in the gallery, when Noel seized his companion’s arm very ex- 
citedly, and said: 

“Now, Howard, keep your eyes well open. Here comes the 
great man; here comes Daniello.” 

With slow and pensive step, steering his way amid the human 
obstacles, came Daniello. He passed under the very noses of our 
friends, and Howard scrutinised him keenly. In stature tall, and 
well proportioned, dark, heavily fringed eyes, full of meditation, 
and which, though looking downward, seemed to take in all 
around them; muttering his thoughts aloud; dressed with much 
taste and Propriety in every way an unique man. Such was the 
impression which Howard’s mind received as Daniello passed. 

“That,” said Noel, “is the only great and original mind at 
present in the House of Commons. Daniello has always been a 
phenomenon, and to this day he is a source of the greatest per 
plexity to hundreds. He has led and trained a party which, with 
a few exceptions, is quite unworthy of him. His thoughts are far 
beyond the reaches of their ken, and like every seer he has been 
one day suspected and another ridiculed. I fancy it is faintly be 
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inning to dawn upon some that many of his paradoxes are truths, 
and his prophecies not all moonshine. He has been beset by bulls 
of Basham among both parties because he is so emphatically a man 
of genius; but he has fought the jealous with their vulgar and 
childish nonsense about Jew and adventurer, and he has tutored 
that political anachronism the old-fashioned Tory. People can’t 
understand his books any more than himself; they talk of his last 
one as if it was a fashionable novel by some lady of quality; 
wiseacres don’t know how to reconcile a great statesman and a 
scribbler of frivolous fictions. Have you ever read ‘Sylla,’ 
George? Don’t you recollect that glowing prophecy about his 
party? Mark my words, it is on the eve of fulfilment. Most 
ple would laugh if they were to hear me say it, but I tell you, 
rge, Daniello is an ‘Israelite indeed in whom there is no 
ile.’ ” 
rae this moment there was a sudden rush of members to the 
door of the House, and a whisper went round that Daniello was 
on his legs. 
“Come away,” said Noel, taking Howard by the arm. 





STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 


XIV. 


THE YOUTH OF THE BRITISH ARISTOCRACY. 


THE envied heir of fortune and honours is too generally flattered 
by himself and by others that his wealth is meant for his self- 
indulgence, and his honours for his self-complacency. He is apt to 
forget the maxim, “ noblesse oblige”—to forget the duties which 
hereditary rank and riches impose upon their possessors, From 
these dreams the ominous toa “ revolution” alone can rouse him. 

In times when men’s minds are astir on political subjects, an 
aristocracy can only maintain their position by ee of poli- 
tical intelligence. At such times it is not enough for them to be 
the ‘ Corinthian capital” of the social fabric, they must also be 
“pillars of the state;” else the state, and themselves along with it, 
will soon go down in a general crash. It was in default of poli- 
tical wisdom that the French nobility fell, bringing down with it 
the whole established order of things in the excited period of 
1789. How is it with ourselves? + a at the present time, the 
Honourable Mr. De Beauvoir, commonly called Viscount Mont- 
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acute, or the young Mr. Broadacres of Broadacres, the futur, 
member for Mudfordshire, — direct from Eton or Harrow 
into a “crack” regiment. e time that he can spare from his 
regimental duties is rarely devoted to qualifying himself for his 
future employment as a senator. Hence the “ ex-guardsman” 
will hardly have learnt, before entering on his legislative duties, 
to think justly, and express himself with ease, on legal reform, con- 
stitutional questions, political economy, and foreign politics. The 
new-made Lord Euston-square or the calico-printing M.P. will 
throw him into the silent shade of the back benches. He will 
hardly escape the favourite sneer against “ hereditary legislators,” 
albeit that hereditary legislators, duly educated for their task, are 
as likely to perform it well as legislators chosen by the “ wire. 

ullers” of the multitude. An hereditary tinker or tailor is as 
ikely to be a success in his vocaticn as one not “born to the 
trade.” In point of fact, all the functions of civil life, high and 
low, in the West as well as the East, are to a great extent here- 
ditary, as the son is naturally inclined to follow the father’s voca- 
tion. Thus, as Earl Stanhope tells us, the younger William Pitt, 
at seven years of age, “ wanted to speak in the House of Com. 
. mons like papa.”* 

But hokasediary legislator, like the hereditary tinker or tailor, 
must be trained with a view to his ultimate functions: though 
legislation seems to be thought the only business which needs no 
training at all! ‘he universities might supply, nay, to some ex- 
tent do supply, an inceptive training for public lite, especially 
since the institution of the “ School of Modern History and Law.’ 
But the love of ease, with that passion for “ physical develop- 
ment” which in the last fifteen years has set in upon us, have 
combined to deter a large and, it 1s feared, an increasing number 
of the young men of rank and fortune from submitting to the 
restraints of the university. In times gone by, it was common 
that young men born to ancestral fortune should take a university 
degree, and then pass two or three years at one of the Inns of 
Court, in preparation for the business of making or administering 
laws. ‘he comparative abandonment of this practice by young 
men of high birth is unfortunate, both for their own order and for 
the community. In these young men, with their ample leisure, 
and with the more enlarged knowledge of the world, and the 
sentiments of honour, which they imbibe from family traditions 
and in the society to which they are born, ought to be found the 
best materials for the formation of the statesman-like mind and 


character. 


Still, however, a considerable portion of this class continue to 


——™ 





* Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, vol. i. 
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uent the universities, and even to apply themselves to the 

ies there pursued. But it may be questioned how far those 
studies are calculated to qualify young men for public life, or 
impart that kind of preliminary knowledge which should be 
brought to the study of political science and to the consideration 
of public questions. The precious years of university life are still 
too much taken up with the refinements of Latin and Greek 
grammar and verbal criticism; while much of these years is 
almost wasted in the elaboration of verses and prose in those 
languages. All this while the admirable matter of the ancient 

ts, historians, orators, and philosophers receives but an in- 
adequate share of the attention which it deserves. These remarks, 
indeed, apply chiefly to the classical studies of Cambridge and the 
technical “ scholarship” so much in vogue there; but they are not 
without their application to the learned labours of the sister uni- 
versity, where Virgil and Horace still have their sedulous imi- 
tators, where Cicero and Xenophon still serve as standards to prose 
writers, and many an iambic is fashioned on the model of Sophocles 
and Euripides, Ti révr’ és Avoviooy; in other words, what has all 
this kind of work, at the age of opening manhood, to do with the 
destination of ministers of state and legislators? Surely it were 
time for them at the university to have their attention turned to 
studies less remotely connected with their future duties. 

Surely, for instance, some of this valuable time might be more 
advantageously employed in learning to write English with pro- 
priety and ease. Yet many a young man, after leaving the uni- 
versity, is able to throw off a neat copy of Latin or Greek verses, 
or to translate idiomatically a paper of the Spectator, who yet 
would be puzzled to write a good disquisition or a clear narrative 
in English, or a well-digested paper on some complex matter of 
business. 

It might also be expected that in the preparation of oung men 
for public life, some attention should be paid to the cultivation of 
a faculty of the greatest importance in a free country, the facult 
of addressing an audience. It is wonderful how rare among all 
our men of education is this faculty. Ata great meeting of our 
scientific men not many: years since, it was remarked, that of all 
the speakers two only could complete their sentences grammatic- 
ally, one of the two grammatical orators being the American 
minister, who happened to be present! Speakers of our middle 
and lower classes are commonly more fluent and ready-tongued 
than speakers of the class above them. Is it that our higher 
education and the modes of intercourse practised in polished 
society, produce in public speaking a fastidiousness in the choice 
of ideas and words, which is liable to cause embarrassment of 
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mind, and a consequent deficiency both in accuracy and fluency of 
diction? At any rate, it is really disgraceful to our higher edy. 
cation that so few of its éléves possess this most useful and not 
very difficult accomplishment, “qui sapere et fari possint que 
sentiant.” Without wishing that young men shall be made rheto. 
ricians, or be taught to aim at artificial effects of speech, it might 
be — that they should be taught to cultivate the faculty of 
“thinking on their legs” before a number of hearers. There 
seems to have been an exaggerated dread of artificiality in such 
teaching. But if it be desirable that they should learn the art of 
expressing themselves in writing, why should they not learn to 
express themselves in speaking? They might at least easily learn 
at the university to overcome the first difficulty of diffidence and 
confusion before a number of listeners, and to gain confidence in 
their own resources, whatever those resources may be. It is 
worthy of remark how in this respect the system of the univer- 
sities i degenerated. The original founders of the university 
courses provided, by their numerous “ oe exercises,” declama- 
tions, “ wranglings,” and disputations, for the cultivation of the 
speaking faculty. All these exercitations have in our days sunk 
down into mere matters of form, or have been suffered to fall into 
disuse. 

As a matter of fact, almost all the more distinguished statesmen 
of this century were taught in their nonage the rudiments of public 
speaking. Pitt, as a boy, was instructed by his father to declaim 
and manage his voice; the youthful Peel was often encouraged 
to address a post-prandial allio at his father’s table; Brougham, 
at the University of Edinburgh, was a constant speaker at a de- 
bating club of students. Most of the leading men in parliament 
in later years formed themselves as speakers at the Caivenitl 
Debating Society. How then can it be questioned that our 
young men, destined for public life, may advantageously com- 
mence the study of oratory while they are still in statu pupillari? 
= - can doubt that the universities might promote this 
stu 

o young men of this class, wishing to qualify themselves for 
public life, certain improvements in their education might be of 
immense value. In these days, when results are more quickly 
required, it is not too much to expect that the formation of young 
men for oo life should be begun before their pupilage has 
ended. If not begun then, the chances are that it Fil never be 
begun—at least, to any equal advantage—afterwards. 
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VERSES 


UPON A MARBLE BUST BY JOSEPH WATKINS, NO, 2657, IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 1871. 


Lo here a queen of lily-flowers 
One might sit gazing at for hours; 
A woman’s bust of loveliest grace, 


Perfect in shoulders, breasts, and face. 


Stone: yet it almost makes aware 


The ripp 


les of her brown-gold hair— 


Almost the blue depths of her eyes 


Brimmed with the sweet soul’s mysteries. 


For soul is there (though now-a-days 


Men ask it not of such a face), 


And it would seem a breath of South 
Might stir to voice the marble mouth. 


Fancy is fain to dream and guess 


What form of limbs she would possess, 


Satisfied that the body must 
Be all divine of such a bust. 


Not a large woman, one can tell, 
But of the small type, wherein dwell 
The soft perfections that can be 
Only in women womanly. 


She might be Venus’ self (assuming 
That Venus was a little woman 
As I do, deeming Titan charms 


But cumbrous blessings in men’s arms). 


A Greek nymph gazing at the sun 
Low in the west, till there is none ; 
Or a dressed lady whom a man 
Would whisper to behind her fan. 


For old or new hers still would be 
The beauty of eternity ; 


She is (what’s now in sculpture rare) 
A natural woman, passing fair. 


o, 
























———— 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 


A NOVEL. 
LIX. 


A CHANGE OF LOVERS. 


DuRING those two hours Busby had filled the senseless head of 
Labelle with visions which tormented her imagination for weeks 
to come, and set her whole nature to scheme for their fulfilment, 
Busby yielded up to her with a seeming sacrifice the points that 
he had invented never to maintain; he agreed to prolong his stay 
in Paris, though he had engagements elsewhere pressing hard on 
him; he agreed to dine sometimes at the embassy, though he had 
pledged him to avoid fashion as so much poison. 

As was natural under the circumstances, Busby met Master at 
the ambassador’s table, and was treated by him as unfit company 
for a court, at first; it was, however, unperceived by Busby, whom 
no fineness could abash, and no indifference could check. But use 
is nature herself, and second to her only in succession; Master was 
the one to change, his ductility being the greater, and to be re- 
conciled to Busby’s society. He did this from comparative weak- 
ness of character, but he did not admit his acquaintance with the 
man, or discover to him that they were living in the same house, 
until adequate motives sprang up in his mind, on his conceiving 
that he mght turn current circumstances to account, and perhaps 
lay the larger part of his torments on his neighbour. 

Master had a bitter experience of Labelle, and as Busby amused 
her it took her in some measure off his hands. He would gladly 
have transferred her, for good, to the other, for his finances were 
low, notwithstanding the produce of his reversion, and the large 
income that he drew for on his father, and they could never be 
— so long as she helped him to waste them, regardless of his 

ebts. He visited her every morning in her boudoir, a tasteful 
hole, filled with the trophies of past conquests, and there he 
received her reproaches, for it was her system not to let the chain 
be the torture, but the torture the chain. 

_ With what she meant for a winning sneer, she would question 
him on the way in which he passed his time while absent from 
her; and he, not without being indignant, would give replies 
that only elicited fresh contempt on her part. The open quarrel 
was the next process, then the parting under its smart; and it was 
only when she wanted him to obey her wishes, or to pay her way 
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to some foible, that she stooped to a reconciliation. It would be 
thought beforehand that such a state of relations between parties 
would snap almost any tie, yet it is not so; besides that he was in 
her power, enemies find it impossible to part; still more so friends 
who lead the life of foes, so binding is a quarrel. She-devils have 
a nature; it is theirs to break down the firmness, to destroy the will 
at last of their admirers, to teach them to dread displeasure, and 
to prize the sweet moments of a truce. 

n these principles Master would permit himself to be ruled; 
he would accept no invitations without Labelle’s permission; and 
such was his nervousness, he preferred the contempt of the world 
to a breach with his mistress—such her despotism that, if a few 
minutes late in his appointments with her, the reception he met 
with was one which zeroic blood only could endure without boil- 


ing over. 

‘He would have gladly broken with her, but how?—why, 
quietly. She knew how men wish to break with women; whence 
she exorcised peace. It would be a quiet separation if she would 
attach herself to Busby, and he was too fatally in her snares to 
leave her without a permit, for she had teazed every secret out of 
his heart, and he was at her mercy. She knew his history from 
the beginning ; she had tutored him into telling the truth, first by 
the pleasant question, then by lofty contempt of disingenuous 
replies, finally by tears at his mistrust of her. Ses thus devoted 
to the same end, he became imbecile, and she was triumphant. 
Her charms had power over him no longer, but he was hers, en- 
circled by her arts, the victim of her conjurations. 

She had her motives for desiring that he should pay his late 
visit to Tofts Hall; while he was away she wrote him letters, 
full of sadness at his absence, and brimming over with passionate 
regrets that she had not mingled with more kindness the deep love 
that bound her to him. She would rather be his mistress than the 
wife of a prince, for marriage was fatal to romance and its holy 
affection ! 

And now with Master in her iron bonds, she had her interviews 
with Busby too. She plunged into the divine idea; for, from that 
elevation situated in the clouds, it was easier to descend swan-like 
and to breathe out platonic love, and it ran somewhat thus: 

“You do not understand me; no one can do so! I am thought 
frivolous, and gay. I am, in fact, a profound actor, and I desire 
to conceal the real sadness of my character from the world. You 
will one day be surprised by hearing that I have become a sister 
of charity.” 

“Why, what awful rubbish you are talking, Louise: a beauti- 
ful creature like you !” 


“And pray what right have you to look at my ringlets?” 
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With this she would touch the stud he wore, with a gesture 
that implied that it was in perfect taste. 

“ Yes, I like you when you are inclined for a bit of play,” said 
Busby; “ that is just what you are fit for.” 

“T envy you more than can be expressed,” said she; “ you can 
throw off trouble; perhaps you do not know it, except by name,” 

“J do not mind it, that is about the truth; if I can do anything 
for you, say so.” 

“That is why I consider you happy.” 

“Well, you are right this time; but look at home, there is 
Master as fond of you as he can hold; he will be as rich as Croesus, 
and he is a capital good fellow into the bargain.” 

“Yes, I tell you that you cannot understand me.” 

«‘ Now, no nonsense, and I will tell you what; there is Master 
fond of shooting down in the south, so if you will propose it to 
Lady Clanweary, who is a nice woman, I will return for my yacht 
and take you all together up the Garonne.” 

What she dreaded most at that time was an intimacy between 
Master and Busby ; to check such she sneered often at the former, 
about his new friend, for she did not trust his honour to the ex- 
tent of not dreading that he might betray her. 

By dint of worming herself into his soul, she had extracted from 
Master the story of his marriage, led to the subject by his shyness 
of wedding her, though not refusing to risk the crime. She did 
not resent it; she philosophised only on such entanglements and 
moral inconsistencies as the necessary misfortune, oftentimes, of 
those who moved in an upper sphere, and she thus drew yet more 
from him than, except in the most unguarded moment of his life, 
he would have confessed. She yet had fears that he might betray 
her, 80 great was now her passion for the other. 

Busby would not understand her; he affected to believe that 
she was engaged to Master, and that she loved no other, though 
she spoke open love to himself in her platonic way. Hanging by _ 
his arm, and clasping her hands while she looked up in his face, 
she said: 

“T know you love me, just a little;” but with her sweet and 
corrupt body thus pendent, she received only a half-jocular, half- 
sentimental reply. 

“The truth is, then,” said Busby, “that I do like you; but 
Master is an honourable fellow, and so am I, and it is my business 
to feel for him. Shall I tell you why?” 

“Just as you like,” replied Labelle, too indifferent to the sub- 
ject to express concern. 

“TY would rather not, then, to be open with you.” 

“ Proceed,” said Labelle. 


“Look here, then; I should have been Master’s rival long ago, 
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but, believing that he has good qualities, I_was afraid, and that is 
the real fact of the matter—that if he and I should come to a dis- 
pute about you, I might forget myself, and take some unfair 
advantage of him.” 

‘6 rei pray in what manner?” asked Labelle. 

«J do not mind what I say to you,” said Busby, “so you shall 
hear why my feeling is so strong for Master, His character stands 
unjustly damaged, as you must be aware; for there are many who 
believe, and no one will persuade them to the contrary, that his 
cousin’s death was not quite the accident that it was passed off for. 
For that reason and no other, so long as I believe him innocent, I 
intend to stick to him, if it is to my last breath.” 

This announcement acted on Labelle with a force more than 
startling; it quelled her; every thought that had been busy stopped, 
every feeling that had been vivid went out. She was pale as an 
ember put out by the light, when the sun asserts its chemic power 
and tells the vitalising air to stand still before it. She was silent, 
then there was a tussle for breath, and finally a low smoulderin 
mist of thought sprung up in the mind. But the new thought had 
not yet weal: it was far reaching, but involved in an unbroken 
calm. 

At length Labelle, with an expression of pallor, for her looks 
were coloured, held out her hand with a despair that imported the 
convent, the grave, the adieu that is not to be heard more. 

“ Now, my dear girl,” interposed Busby, “I can hardly stand 
‘this. I have never said as much before, but it beats me. You 
and Master were capital good friends till I showed my nose, and 
then you thought hee I was a good-natured sort of fellow, and 
such being your opinion, I will own that I love you to an awful 
degree, and if it was not that Master deserves you much more, I 
should say at once, ‘ Louise, let us put our horses together ; do 
what you like with me and: my acres; they are yours.’ But that 
man, if you throw him off, is done for out and out, for the world 
expects you to marry him, and if you do not, it will be said at 
once that he was unable to clear himself in your eyes. Now, what 
I say is, that I am willing to sacrifice all that I can ever care about 


rather than damage the name of an honest man. So good-bye till 
we meet again.” 

He shook the dead, cold hand that was held out. 

She was irresolute, but she allowed him to leave her. Her 
future had become momentous; it came down upon her all at 
once, and insisted that she should reflect upon and adapt its parts 
to her situation, one which, while she was disposed to yield to it, 
she deplored. 

Meantime, Busby was confident of success, but aware of Lord 
Chiltern’s scruples, he told the Count de Fleury only so much of 
what was passing as would be acceptable to his noble employer, 
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confining his report to the certificate of Master’s marriage, which 
he affirmed to be all but within his grasp. This course was a wise 
one, for De Fleury had the conscience of a gentleman, and he be- 
came more and more of Lord Chiltern’s mind as excitement wore 
off and time wore on. 

If it should come to be considered, Busby’s actions were not 
unsustained by authority; he had done nothing as yet that Field- 
Marshal Blucher (say K.G.) would not have undertaken on a scale 
large enough to make it pay a whole nation of readers. Busby’s 
actions shock the writer as a representative man of the pen and 
ink of the earth, but no one else, or why do they amuse? What 
has he done that an army could blame in his exercise of strategy 
and decision, and in practising feints on a minor scale? Busby 
said all this himself; he confessed candidly that there was honour 
among thieves. But where is the fool to be found who, by search- 
ing out precedents for the principles of Labelle, would mock the 
tribunal of virtue? 

Busby was not for losing time; he was soon with Labelle again. 
She had lost her gaiety, and was more than a sister of charity so 
far; nay, it might almost be said a nun. 

“How do you do, dear friend?” solemnised she, retiring from 
the world. 

“ Why, you are out of 

“Yes,” solemnised Labelle 
“Now just brighten up,” said Busby, “or I shall be as bad as 

ou. 
; The double star looked dim; its colours paled. 

“T shall be but a poor help in cheering you,” foreshadowed 
Labelle. 

Come, now,” said Busby, enticing her to resume their common 
orbit. 

“You will find Master a livelier companion; take a ride with 
him this afternoon. I shall not move out.” 

“Then I mean to stay with you. I am here to enjoy myself, 
and it is dull away from your eyes.” 

She raised them, and passed their leaden point over the outline 
of his features as if he were Apollo bel videre. 

“Yes, he will amuse you, dear friend,” responded Labelle, and 
she sank back on her cushion. 

“T have brought you a little picture of what you were a.few 
weeks ago,” said Busby. 

“Where is it, dear friend?” responded Labelle. 
a pulled a small jewel-case out of his pocket and gave'it in. 
She held it in her languid hand, she dropped it on her lap, she 
thought she would not be pleased, she took it up and looked 
mside. Her eyes and a diamond brooch met ; they did not under- 
stand each other. Labelle shut it up, and let it drop with her 


rits,” remarked Busby. 
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hand at her side. Was it worthless as a vanity of this world? 
But on third thoughts it was meant kind. Her hand let the 
brooch slip, and offered itself empty in token of affection. 

“You do not quite like it?’ said Busby, thinking of what it had 


t. 

"Labelle smiled, giving her hand again. When the wicked are 
well how beautifully they die! 

“Do you, I pray, take a ride with Master. Your health re- 
quires exercise. Have you not told me so?” said Labelle, looking 
up in peace. 

“ He is a very pleasant fellow,” observed Busby; a remark that 
produced what he had never before witnessed, the sneer of the 
dying. 

ri cannot conceive what Master has done to affront you in this 
way?” said Busby. 

“Perhaps you would not believe it if you heard,” said Labelle. 

“That depends on circumstances,” said Busby. “Seeing is 
believing, if you can depend on your sight.” 

" And hearing is not. Do you mean that?’ superadded 
Labelle. , 

Busby laughed. 

“Probably you would not give much credit to what I may have 
heard, though it might be true to my positive knowledge,” said 
Labelle. 

_ “Now, my dear Louise, show me that he is ‘not the man he 
pretends to be, and you will not find me supporting him another 
moment.” 

“Tt is a sad story,” said Labelle, “and had better be let to die 
with those who are unhappy enough to know its rights.” 

“T cannot say that I agree with you there; but I am a straight- 
forward fellow, and hate mincing matters.” 

“You might blame me if I were to tell you what I do know, 
though in so bad a case the truth ought not to be concealed; but 
as Iam the unfortunate depositary of it, let it remain a secret, 
only I must ask you one favour, do not again ask me to marry 
that man.” 

“ After that,” said Busby, “give me some sort of justification, 
and you shall never hear his name from my lips again; indeed, I 
would not have troubled myself about him had it not been for the 
accident, and certainly opinion is against him there, merely because 
he is the gainer, which is a shocking bad reason.” 

“What should you say if it turned out to be no accident at all, 
but the deliberate act of a thinking being, should you still uphold 
him on new grounds?” 

“Upon my soul you frighten me,” said Busby; “such an angel 
a8 you are could not have hinted at such a thing without some 
tremendous reason.” 
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“Did you ever hear the name of Drury ” asked Labelle, 


eT ae often met old Drury at Newmarket,” replied Busby. 

“ Do you recollect what happened in that family about a year 

>» 

“Tt is very odd that you should have asked me, for it was only 
yesterday that I found myself poring over an old newspaper, with 
my eyes on that very affair.” 

1 le examined Busby’s countenance, it was too honest for 
her, and she was deceived. 

“Then good-bye once more, dear friend; and if we should not 
meet again you will not quite forget Louise, will you?” 

“ But before I leave tell me what you mean by our not meeting 
again. You are not going out of Paris, are you? and you could 
not have heard, for it was only known to me this morning, that I 
am obliged to return to the north of England.” 

“ And why did you not tell me?” said Labelle, under agitation. 

“ How could I when you had so much to say about other things 
—sisters of charity, especially? But I gave you a parting present, 
which I will take my oath you have not looked at.” 

Labelle resumed the diamond, looked at it with love, then 
dropped it into her bosom, and with a motion of her lips kissed 
its ghost playfully. 

“ Now, just one word,” said Busby; “a line at Brookes’s will 
reach me all the world over, and if you want a friend I am your 
man.” 


“ Why, you are not going away suddenly, are you?” said 
Labelle. 

“Tt is not at all sudden to me whatever it may be to you; to 
tell you the truth, the few small matters that brought me here are 
completed ten times over.” 

«What do you propose doing, then? Not to leave to- 
morrow ?” 

Not unless you do,” said Busby. 

“For that matter, it is the world not Paris that it has been in 
my mind to quit. Do not leave me, dear friend !” 

Labelle gave Busby such a thrilling look that he felt himself in 


a moment of danger. 


“If you like a drive to Fontainebleau to-morrow, you shall 
have it. Name your hour.” ; 

“There is something going on here] know; but if you will 
ut at one I shall be able to tell you more, and if you are 
g ae 

“TJ should like my tenants to see you mounted on Bess-Arabia, 
with just that wicked look in your eye,” said Busby. 


“Then at one to-morrow!” said Labelle, plunging through 4 
door into her sleeping-room. 








